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FOREWORD. 


I! offer as some apology for the crude and, I fear, 
uninteresting narrative of my experiences as set forth in 
this book, that tt 1s in the main compiled from brief notes 
jotted down from day to day, and sometimes from hour to 
hour, as opportunity offered, in a small pocket-bcok, when 
‘‘on trek.” Nothing has been added to these hasty notes, 
but of necessity much has been deleted. There is no 
attempt to show what might or ought to have been done, 
but just the plain unvarnished record of what the Second 
Service Company was asked to do—and did. 


There ave no ‘‘ hand-to-hand combats 'mid the battle 
smoke,” but the simple word ‘‘ Treked” will convey a 
world of meaning to those who experienced the wearying, 
never-ending marching of the various columns in thetr 
pursutt of an enemy as elustve asa Will o the Wisp, and 
as difficult to arrange a fight with as a champion pugilist. 


The chapter dealing with the Company’s services 
during my absence on stck leave has been contributed by 
Mr. Colin Cubitt, of Halesworth, Suffolk, who served with 
the Company during the whole period of tts embodiment, 
and to whom I am greatly indebted for his valuable 
assistance. 


In concluston, may I hope that the critical reader 
will remember that the sole reason for the publication of 
this book ts to help the cause of the Old Soldier ‘‘ broken 
in the Wars” ? 


A. W. MAUNSELL ATTHILL. 


THE WEARY TREK. 


Trek, trek, trek, 
On the wild South African veldt, 
With anthills here and anthills there, 
And holes and ruts, you’re inclined to swear, 
For your mokes will religiously take you o’er 
These impediments by the score ; 

But you trek, trek, trek. 


Trek, trek, trek, 
With a heart as heavy as lead 
For the comrades who have bit the dust 
Whilst fighting for a cause that’s just ; 
With bootless feet and clothing torn, 
From chilly night to dewy morn, 

You trek, trek, trek. 


Trek, trek, trek, 

There’s nothing to do but trek, 

While your mules’ half starved and done to death, 

And yourself ditto and out of breath, 

You wish to Heaven the war was o’er, 

And you say sweet (?) things of the cunning Boer, 
But you trek, trek, trek. 


‘‘THE FRIEND” (Bloemfontein). 
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CHAPTER I. 
OUTWARD BOUND. 


‘¢Providence and the Company Officer have a great deal to 
look after.”—‘‘ Kopje-book Maxims,” by “Rudyard 
Kipling. 


The addition of Companies of specially-enlisted 
Volunteers to each of the Line Battalions on active 
service was one of the few experiments made during the 
Three Years’ War which may be claimed as an un- 
qualified success. 

The events which led the Government to accept 
the services of Volunteers are too well known to need 
recapitulation, and the first step having once been 
taken, there was no reluctance on the part of those in 
authority to avail themselves of the services so readily 
offered. 

Less than 12 months after the departure of the 
Norfolk Volunteer Active Service Company, the second 
call came for Volunteers to serve with the Second 
Battalion in South Africa, and was at once responded to. 
The War Officetelegram was received on the 15th January, 
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1901, and in a very short time 111 men from the four 
Volunteer Battalions of the Norfolk Regiment had been 
attested for service and were in training at the 
Britannia Barracks. 

I had been serving with the Depdét Norfolk Regi- 
ment since March, 1900, and as I had on two occasions 
unsuccessfully endeavoured to get out to the Front, the 
Command of the newly-formed Company was offered to 
me by Col. C. H. Shepherd, D.S.O. (then commanding 
the 9th Regimental District), and gladly accepted. 
Lieutenants W. J. Barton and J. H. Hotson completed 
the establishment of Officers. 

Orders were at length received for the embarkation 
of the Company at Southampton on the 16th March, 
and at 4 a.m., headed by the bandsof the 13th 
Hussars, lst Norfolk Volunteer Artillery, and Ist V.B. 
Norfolk Regiment, the Company marched out of the 
Britannia Barracks on its way to Thorpe Station, where 
the special train was timed to leave for Southampton 
at 4.30. Notwithstanding the early hour and that it 
was a cold and wet morning, many hundreds of the 
citizens turned out to witness the departure of the men, 
and the last farewell being said, the special train 
steamed out of the Station punctually at the time 
appointed. | 

Stopping for a few minutes at Ipswich, Chelmsford, 
Stratford, Kew Junction, Woking, and Basingstoke, the 
special train arrived at the Dock Station at South- 
ampton at 11.30, and the men were immediately 
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detrained. After the Company’s baggage had been duly 
stowed on board the Troopship “ Kildonan Castle,” the » 
men were told off to their troop decks and the Officers’ 
cabins allotted. At 3 p.m. the Transport left the 
Docks, having on board 70 officers and 1385 men, 
and shortly after leaving she passed the ‘ Gascon” 
Troopship, bound for Capetown, with Imperial 
Yeomanry on board. 


Sunday, March 17th, 1901.—We arrived at Queens- 
town at 3 p.m., and every Officer not on duty was granted 
leave to go ashore; but as I was unfortunately detailed 
for duty as Captain of the day, I was unable to quit the 
ship. The Quay has been lined with people since we 
came in, notwithstanding the rain, which came down 
very heavily. We had boats alongside with Irish 
women hawkers, who came on board on the lower decks 
and sold all kinds of things to the soldiers. One 
of them as I was passing along, who had been very 
handsome in her time and still had lovely black eyes 
and hair, offered me some shamrock, it being St. 
Patrick’s Day, so I took it and gave her a shilling, 
whereupon she called on the Lord to bless the smiling 
gentleman and wished that he might always keep 
smiling to the end of his days, and that he might have 
all the blessings under the skies—which seemed rather 
cheap at the price. 


March 18th.—I came off duty at 9 am. and 
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immediately went ashore and took an outside car for a 
drive round, returning to the ship for lunch, after which 
we left the Harbour, having taken on board 19 Officers 
and 412 men belonging to the Mounted Infantry. Our 
full complement now consists of the Mounted Infantry 
Companies of the Royal Fusiliers, Lancashire Fusiliers, 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps, and Rifle Brigade, and the Volunteer Com- 
panies of the Royal West Surrey, Royal Warwick, the 
Norfolk, the Lancashire Fusiliers, the Bedford, 
the Hampshire, the Derbyshire, Royal West Kent, 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, and the York 
and Lancaster Regiment, together with 32 Special 
Service Officers. The Officer commanding the troops 
on Board is Major G. L. B. du Maurier.* 


March 22nd.—Arrived at Funchal (Madeira) at 3 
a.m. Iwas awakened at 4 by the noise of the coaling. 
We were busy taking in coal from barges alongside, as 
the ship could not get close in to the shore. I went on 
deck and was much interested in the novelty of the 
scene. Although it was quite dark, all the twinkling 
lights on shore and the lights in innumerable boats 
alongside, with the shrill cries of the Portuguese boat- 
men, made it a novel experience. After having an 
early breakfast, I went ashore at 7 a.m. with Hotson, 
Murray of the Artillery, and Carpmael of the Warwick- 
shire Regiment. We landed at a stone jetty and at 


*Major du Maurier subsequently became famous as the Author 
of ‘‘An Englishman’s Home.” 
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once walked to the Railway-station to take the 
“ Cogwheel” Railway up to the Hotel Belmonte, 2000 
feet up the mountain. I can hardly describe the 
view; it was simply magnificent, all one mass of 
green, with palms, sugar-canes, grape-vines, and all 
kinds of fruit in wild luxuriance. The trains go very 
slowly—about as fast as one can run, and in various 
places little olive-skinned children threw bunches of 
flowers into the carriages—camellias and roses—and 
then ran alongside asking for pennies. I was leaning 
over to give one little mite a copper, when my cigar- 
case fell out of my pocket. Luckily the little one saw 
it and picked it up, and, after looking at it, ran quite 
a long way trying to catch us up, but at last gave up; 
however, a Portuguese took it from him and gave it to 
me. I threw the little chap some silver and saw that he 
got it. When we arrived at the hotel—which was a lovely 
place, with the tables set out in the open, and walks 
and grounds like Earl’s Court, only much more pictu- 
resque—we had breakfast outside—fish, omelettes, fruit, 
and coffee. It seemed strange to sit in the beautiful 
warm air without a hat in the month of March. Then 
we came down in the sliding cars on runners like 
sledges. The stones are quite smooth, and the runners 
of the cars are greased, so that in some places you come 
down like lightning. It is very alarming at times. 
When we reached the bottom we started round the 
town and took a bullock car, which went very quickly 
over the smooth stones. There are no wheeled vehicles 
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at all, everything is on runners. Called at the Post 
Office and sent a cablegram. It was difficult to realise 
the beauty of the Island from the sea, as there was 
hardly any sun, and the tops of the mountains were 
quite misty. All the houses are white, with red roofs, 
and everything else a bright green. We saw lots of 
little Portuguese soldiers, and all the Portuguese are 
very quaint. The women are not pretty, rather heavy- 
looking, and untidy. There is a fountain in the centre 
of the square, and this looked very much like a scene 
in a comic opera. There was a Portuguese priest 
crossing it, wearing a square-shaped cap, and a long 
black mantle thrown over his shoulders, with silk 
stockingsand patent leather shoes with big steel buckles. 
As he was crossing the square, one quite expected to 
see a chorus of girls run on from either side and com- 
mence to sing. 


March  23rd.—At noon to-day opposite Cape 
Bogador, on the West Coast of Africa, having passed 
between Palma and Teneriffe, two of the Canary Islands, 
at 6 o'clock this morning. The latter was rather 
indistinct owing to the haze, but we could see the 
famous peak of Teneriffe for a long way. The Island of 
Palma is rocky and uninhabited, and its lofty mountains 
are very awe-inspiring in the early morning sunlight. We 
have running and gymnastic drills on alternate days to 
keep the men in condition. The running drill consists 
of each Company of 113 men running round and round 
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the promenade deck for ten minutes. The promenade 
deck is exactly 90 yards long and 30 yards wide, so 
that each time round is 240 yards. On the other days, 
the men do for gymnastic drill what is known generally 
as Swedish drill. 


Sunday, March 24th.—Passed a Castle Liner, the 
“ Dunvegan Castle,” bound for England, but she had 
no news to report. Service for the men this morning 
at 10.30. We have over 1800 troops on board, and their 
voices singing the hymns and closing with ‘“‘ God Save 
the King” made an impressive service. 


March 25th.—Passed Cape Verde quite close, and 
saw the lighthouse and Coastguard station very plainly. 
This isthe last land we shall see until we come in 
sight of Table Mountain. 


March 26th.—About 12 o'clock noon we sighted a 
vessel far ahead, and by 1 o’clock we were quite up to 
her, as she was going slowly. She turned out to be the 
‘ Gascon,” which had had practically two days’ start of 
us, for although we left Southampton the same day, 
yet we lost two days by going round to Queenstown. 
At about a quarter to 2 we were within a short distance, 
and could plainly see the troops on board. There was 
great cheering from both ships, and the bugles blew. 
Yesterday we started asweepstake on the day’s run; 
90 tickets were taken, and as mine was rather a low 
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number (358) I fancied I had no chance of a prize, 
yesterday’s run being 378 miles. About half-past 
12 I was walking along the promenade deck, when 
I met Captain Ducrot, who said, “ You had better 
stand me a drink.” I said “ What for?” and he replied, 
‘ Because you have won the first prize.” I did not 
believe it and went down to see, when I found that I 
had won £10 16s. 


March 27th—In the Tropics. At 4 a.m. we ran 
into a typhoon, and so heavy was it that this ship, 
which can steam easily 16 knots an hour, made 
absolutely no headway. At 8.30 we passed the 
‘¢ Mongolian,” a troopship with soldiers on board. She 
is an Allan Liner, and left Liverpool two days before 
we left Southampton. 


March 29th—At 5 p.m. we had a fire alarm. The 
ship’s bells clanged and the bugles blew the alarm. 
Everyone at once, no matter what doing or how dressed, 
got to his proper plaee and remained there until the 
‘‘ disperse” sounded. It is rather startling, as you 
never know whether it is a real alarm or a practice 
one. 

We have a most interesting man on board named 
Hills-Jones. He joined the Imperial Light Horse at 
the beginning of the war, and was shot through the 
throat at Elands Laagte. He was so badly hit that 
two search parties, after looking at him, left him as 
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hopeless, and he lay on the field all night. He told me 
he felt sure he was done for, and shook hands with the 
man who was next to him. He was ultimately found, 
and when recovered sent in charge of some remounts, 
one of which kicked him so badly in the leg that he 
has suffered from it ever since. Then he went up to 
the Relief of Kimberley and was in action at Lichtenburg. 
Of the twenty-two men in his troop only two were 
unhurt, ten being killed and ten wounded. He himself 
was shot through the arm, so that he cannot get it 
quite straight. After all this he is going back for some 
more, but to look at him one would hardly think he 
could summon up sufficient energy to blow his own 
nose, for he is apparently the laziest man IJ ever saw. 


March joth.—We are having tugs-of-war between 
regiments, and my Company beat the Royal West 
Surrey, but were in turn beaten by the Lancashire 
Fusiliers. 


April rst—Last night one poor fellow in the 
Warwickshire Regiment died in the ship’s hospital 
from pneumonia, and to-day we buried him in a 
hammock covered with the Union Jack. At 10.30 the 
ship’s engines stopped and we slowly drifted, then 
there was a splash, and all the bugles on board blew 
the “ Last Post.” It was very mournful to think that 
- this poor lad started so full of life and spirits but a 
short time ago. 
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Notwithstanding this episode the athletic sports 
were held in the afternoon, and in the evening we had 
a grand concert in the saloon. During the concert we 
passed the “ Dunollie Castle,” homeward bound, but 
got no news. 


April a2nd.—Accidentally came across young 
Howlett, who is in the Royal Fusiliers, and who I had 
no idea was on board. As there are over eighty officers 
on the ship, one does not quite know even now who 
everybody is. We had quite a long chat about Norwich 
people. Passed the Hospital Ship ‘‘ Nubia.” 


April 4th.—This morning we passed another Mail 
Steamer, the “ Dunottar Castle,” quite close. She was 
homeward bound, and signalled there was no 
important news, so that we know that the war is not 
over yet. We also passed a White Star Liner, the SS. 
“ Persia,” and a tramp steamer about two hours ago. 
Everybody is busy packing up, and we hope to anchor 
in Table Bay to-night; but as to-morrow is Good 
Friday, we shall not be able to see much of Capetown 
if we land. At a quarter to 4 p.m. we passed the 
lighthouse on Robben Island, and the high ranges of 
mountains became visible all along the coast-lard. 
South Africa at last! At 5.30 p.m. we were quite 
close to Table Mountain, a magnificent sight—the top 
quite lost in the clouds as it towers out of the sea. 
We anchored at 6 o’clock, and as no one was allowed 
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to land, most of us spent the evening watching the 
shore. It was a beautiful moonlight night, and every- 
thing could be seen quite clearly. Two Transports 
(Nos. 67 and 69) are quite close to us. Close in front 
of us is Capetown, with its many twinkling lights on 
the right, and we can plainly see the big electric lights 
at the camp of the Boer prisoners. On the extreme 
left is a flashing light from the lighthouse at Sea Point, 
while on our left are the Merchant Ship Anchorage and 
the Docks. We expect the Embarkation Staff Officer 
early to-morrow morning, when we shall know our fate. 


Good Friday.—Still anchored, and waiting for 
orders. We have had a steam launch off from the 
shore with a Staff Officer on board, but as plague is so 
bad in Capetown no one will be allowed to land, and 
we are not permitted to have anyone from shore on 
board. We are not even allowed to send letters ashore. 
Later on the launch came out again and brought the 
wife of an Officer who ison board. She came out by 
the “Carisbrook Castle,” which arrived a day or two 
ago, but she was not allowed to come on board or to go 
near him, and all he was able to do was to go down the 
ladder alongside and speak to her from there. She was 
quite young, and I hear not long married, but he would 
have to go on with the ship, which is rather hard lines 
on both of them. At 3 p.m. we left under orders for 
East London, where we expect to arrive on Sunday 
morning. At 6 p.m. we passed the Cape of Good Hope, 
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and this was practically our last good view of the land. 
For three hours we were quite close in shore. This is 
a very dangerous part of the coast, many wrecks taking 
place here, and we saw a large steamer ashore; she 
had two masts and a yellow funnel, and was quite high 


and dry. 


CHAPTER II.—QUAGGA CAMP. 


Easter Sunday.—We landed in barges from the 
ship about 10 o’clock, and were immediately ordered 
to entrain for Pretoria. I was placed in command as 
Senior Officer of the Troop Train, with 11 Officers and 
400 men. All the men were packed in open trucks, 
and the Officers managed to get two second-class 
carriages. We left the station at East London about 
3 o’clock in Troop Train “No. 120 Up,” there being lots 
of people at the station to see us off. 

Before leaving I was handed a copy of the regula- 
tions governing the transport of troops by train, from 
which the following are extracts :— 


ORDERS. 


By Assistant-Inspector-General, Eastern Section, for 
Troops Travelling on the Eastern System. 
D.A.D.R. 
27th March, 1909. 
East London. 


2. The Senior Officer with the troops will be responsible 


for the discipline of the whole train, including detachments, 
convalescents, etc. 
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6. He will see that the following regulations are strictly 

enforced :— 

(a) The carriages will be told off for purposes of super- 
vision among the Officers travelling. Each carriage 
or compartment will be placed in charge of a 
N.C.O. or old soldier. 

(6) No man is to leave a carriage without permission, 
except when ordered by his Officers, or requested 
by the Railway Officials to do so. 

(c) On arrival at any Station where there is a liquor bar 
sentries will at once be posted from a guard 
previously detailed to see that men are given 
no possible opportunity of obtaining intoxicating 
liquor. 

(d) All liquor bars are to be placed out of bounds. 


11. All Officers and men travelling by train on ALL 
OCCASIONS must be properly armed: 


12. The Senior Officer travelling on a train is responsible 
for its defence if attacked. 


14. The Senior Officer on the train should see that the 
men travelling by the train have their rifles handy, and that 
one or two men are detailed to keep a look-out. 


15. It has been lately noticed that the enemy, when they 
attempt the capture of a train, ride up behind the train when 
it is going slowly up a grade, and detach the vacuum hose from 
the rear of the brake-van. They then open fire along both sides 
of the train to prevent anyone getting out. 


16. To avoid this a truck is attached to the rear of each 
train, with the vacuum hose disconnected. If any troops are 
travelling on the train the Senior Officer should see that some 
of them are posted, if possible, on the rear truck. 


17. Engine-drivers have instructions to blow a long blast 
on the bass whistle if they have any reason to think that 
anything is wrong. Troops should be instructed to stand to 
arms on hearing this warning. 
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As I have power to stop the train wherever I think 
necessary, I did so at Blaney, where I had coffee and 
biscuits served out to the men. This part of the 
country is nothing but mountains, and we are con- 
tinually slowly climbing up or rushing down hills. Now 
and then we see mounted troopers or isolated infantry, 
mostly near bridges. At Queenstown, where we had 
to wait two hours, we were joined by three other 
Companies, under Captain Mitchell, of the Lancashire 
Fusiliers, who, being Senior to me, took over command 
of the train. We stopped at Sterkstroom, which was 
the starting-place for General Gatacre’s column when 
he was defeated. He took his men by rail to Molteno, 
and then on to Stormberg. We arrived at Stormberg 
at 8.30, and the Staff Officer showed us where Gatacre 
came up and the Boers’ position. The dead Artillery 
horses still lay where they fell, as the weather here 
preserves them. There are 500 men in camp at Storm- 
berg, and we were told we should be all right as far as 
Bethulie, as no Boers had been seen in the locality for 
three weeks, but after that we might be attacked at 
any moment. - 


April &th.—We stopped at Burghersdorp at a 
quarter to 1 a.m., and found three strange men in the 
train with rifles and ammunition; two of these were 
arrested, but the other got away. Arrived at 4.15 p.m. 
at Springfontein Junction, which is a large military 
camp crammed with soldiers. Had a severe thunder- 
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storm before reaching here, and the rain came down 
like a waterspout. 

April 9th.—Crossed Bethulie Bridge—the temporary 
one—at 4 a.m., the old bridge having been blown up by 
the Boers; the ruins of the piers can still be seen close _ 
by. The crossing of the temporary bridge was a tedious 
affair, for owing to the hasty manner in which it has 
been put up, it was only possible to take over one 
truck or carriage at a time, and these were pushed 
across by gangs of Kaffirs, the operation thus taking 
some hours. On arriving at the other side, we found 
that we should have a stop of several hours, and took 
advantage of this delay for a general wash and clean-up. 


April roth.—Arrived at Bloemfontein at 4 a.m., 
having passed a train-load of Boer prisoners on their 
way down to the base last night. We were warned that 
we might be attacked, as only four days ago the Boers 
blew up the line near Pompey, consequently we were up 
all night, and all lights were extinguished. It was very 
exciting—Officers and men fully armed and expecting 
to be fired into every minute. We went very slowly, 
stopping at every station. At Edenburg, where part of 
the 3rd Norfolks were stationed, we were told that the 
Boers came within 400 yards last night. At present I 
have not taken off anything except my jacket since last 
Saturday night. 

Bloemfontein is not a very large place; the 
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houses are very like those in America, with verandahs. 
I went into the town, and had a good breakfast 
at the hotel. Everything here is very dear—a glass 
of beer 9d., and the commonest cigar 1/-. I bought 
a Kaffir horse-hair whisk, which cost me 7/6, but 
it is extremely necessary owing to the flies here. On 
the platform I met Major Beale, of the 3rd Norfolks, 
who was up here to draw pay. 

We left Bloemfontein at about 12 o’clock and 
passed through Karee Siding, where the battle took 
place, and where we saw the grave of Major Marter, 
of the 18th Hussars, and others who were killed 
here; then through Brandford. Ever since Bloem- 
fontein we have been continually passing dead 
horses strewn on the veldt, showing the course the 
troops took. The railway line is strongly guarded by 
isolated Companies and detachments of soldiers, par- 
ticularly strong where rivers are crossed; we have 
crossed three to-day, the Modder, the Vet, and the 
Zand. At the crossing of the Vet River there was a 
very strong post, a battery of Field Artillery (the 65th) 
as well as Infantry. Notwithstanding the tremendous 
number of troops, only last Friday the Cape mail coming 
up here was derailed and wrecked between Smaaldeel 
and Theron. We passed the ruins this afternoon; the 
engine was lying on its side, with the saloon carriage 
nearly upside down, and with a dead horse among the 
wreckage. There was a grave close by with a wooden 
cross to the memory of a Private of the Army Service 
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Corps who was killed in the accident. About 40 Boers 
fired on the train after the smash, but no one was 
hit. Only last night, close to Smaaldeel, a Corporal and 
nine men were taken prisoners; at any rate, they are 
missing this morning, with their rifles and ammunition. 

Our men have a strong post now on the top of a 
kopje, and they were heliographing as we went past. At 
7.30 p.m. we arrived at the Zand River, where we 
stopped for the night, as owing to the dangerous state 
of the country we do not now travel after dark. 


April r1th—We left the Zand River at a quarter to 
6, and reached Kroonstadt at 9.30. At about a quarter 
to 9 we passed another train which had been wrecked 
and burnt. A column of troops are just starting from 
here in pursuit of the Boers, who are near Ventersburg 
Road, which we passed through early this morning. 
This was Broadwood’s Column, 6000 men with transport. 
Here I took up an old Colonial Officer, Captain Russell 
Bowker, who has a house at Johannesburg. He has 
been in the country since 1874, and is a well-known 
pioneer and big game hunter. 

We passed several trains which had been wrecked 
and burnt by the Boers, and stopped for the night at 
Viljoen’s Drift, where we served out the rum ration. 
The men lit camp fires alongside the line and held an 
impromptu smoking concert. 


April r2th.—We had reveillé at 4 a.m., and after 
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issuing men’s rations started off, stopping at Meyerton, 
and crossing the Vaal river into the Transvaal at 7 a.m. 
We reached EHlandsfontein at about 11 a.m., where we 
passed an armoured train with two Colt guns. After a 
short delay we moved off again, and arrived at Pretoria 
at about 2 o’clock. We had immediately to get all the 
baggage, ammunition, etc., out, and after being ordered 
backwards and forwards for nearly three hours, we were 
finally ordered to march to Quagga Camp, about three 
miles out of Pretoria. On the way from the station the 
heat was intense, and several men fell out utterly 
exhausted. Stannard fell down insensible, and was — 
removed to the Military Hospital. Juniper also fell 
out, and several others. On arrival in Camp we 
relieved the Scots Guards, and at sunset we were, 
after a short rest, ordered to take over the outlying 
picquets; so off we marched up the hills, a nearly 
perpendicular ascent, in the dark, in heavy marching 
order, stumbling and blundering over rocks, until 
we reached the centre post, 5480 feet above the sea 
level. When we finally reached the top the men were 
all dead beat. 

I have five miles of mountain to hold, and have 
one tent with a piece of corrugated iron to sleep on, 
and a signaller. We are on duty here fron 4.30 p.m. 
until 6 o’clock the next morning, when we should 
be relieved. 

We had taken over the position in the dark, and 
did not know what was in front of us, and I was rather 
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nervous about the behaviour of my men for the first 
night in the face of the enemy, so I kept on my feet all 
night, walking from end to end of the position three 
times, which was very wearying work. I had no great- 
coat, and as it was bitterly cold I saw the sun rise with 
great thankfulness. When day broke we discovered 
that, owing to the flatness of the ground and the 
clearness of the atmosphere, we were able to see the 
tall chimneys at the mines near Johannesburg. 

The Boer position is about five miles to our front. 
When we were relieved the men marched down to 
camp, two and a-half miles off, for the rest they so 
badly needed; they were simply filthy, having spent 
the night on duty immediately after nearly a week’s 
train journey without a wash. 

In the afternoon I went into Pretoria. Some of 
the houses are very pretty, but on the whole it is very 
disappointing. I walked across the Square where the 
Government Building is, and on which the British flag 
was hoisted, and had a look at the pedestal for Kruger’s 
statue, which has never been erected. . 

I enquired at a shop what they asked to develop 
photographs, and they told me 15/- a dozen, which is 
rather more than the 2/6 they charge in England. 


Sunday, April 14th, 1 p.m.—The water allowance 
for the observation post has just come up in skins, 
carried by two donkeys with two water-skins on each, 
and the water is, of course, warm. The millions of 
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flies are making life rather a nuisance, and the sun is 
unbearable. 

My midday meal consisted of tinned coffee extract, 
an army biscuit which you break on a rock (unless you 
break the rock), and cheese. It 1s no use asking “ Isn’t 
there anything else?” because you eat that or go with- 
out—sometimes the latter. 

At 6 p.m. I marched down from the kopje, which 
is rather later than we should have been, owing to the 
fact that the relief, the Derbyshire Regiment, had not 
been on picquet duty before. 

Shortly before this I received the following signal, 
which was somewhat alarming :— 


“Q.C. Piecquets.—Commence firing at once. Warn 
Sentries.—Adj.” 


Almost immediately the Maxim gun opened fire, tap- 
tap-tap, and everything was excitement; still, although 
I searched from end to end of my front with my 
glasses, nothing could be seen, and after a time the 
firing ceased. I kept my men under cover, although 
to get a better view I got up on the top of a partly- 
built block-house, which I thought afterwards was 
rather a silly thing to do. 

At a quarter to 8 an orderly galloped in with an 
order for 50 men and three N.C. Officers to parade at 
once and escort an armoured train. They each took 
300 rounds of ammunition and four days’ rations. 

I have very few men left, as Barton has departed 
with 25 men on a similar errand to Kroonstadt. 
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April 16th.—I remained in camp, as I have only 
about 20 of my men left here, the remainder being all 
away on escorts for trains. At half-past 4 p.m. I went 
up to the top of Quagga Ridge and back to show the 
position to Captain Ross, of the Seaforth Highlanders, 
who marched in this morning, and who is to take over 
the duty. 

Managed to get a bath, being the first time I have 
had my clothes off since I left the ship, nine days ago. 


April 17th—Acting as Orderly Officer for the camp, 
and, therefore, had to superintend the issue of rations 
at 7a.m. Found a lot of the fresh meat had gone bad 
and ordered it to be buried. The issue of rations is not 
a very pleasant duty—sloppy-looking meat, bread, jam, 
rum, and mealie flour have to be loaded on to native 
carts with Kaffr drivers for the outlying posts. 

The life here is not very monotonous, as almost 
every hour something fresh turns up. We have 
signallers at all the posts in the hills, and the heliograph 
is continually flashing and winking by day from some- 
where, and at night the Morse lanterns take their 
places, looking at a distance like lighthouses—alterna- 
tive periods of bright light and darkness. Things are 
very creepy at night; everything is very still—sentries 
everywhere with loaded rifles and magazines charged. 
If no response is received at the challenge the sentries 
immediately fire, and one of the sentries of the Hamp- 
shires fired on Lord Kitchener the other day, but 
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fortunately missed him. There have been so many 
night attacks that the men get nervous and think every 
little sound is a creeping Boer, and no wonder they 
blaze away. 

The ants and the flies over-run everything; this 
morning I discovered a tin of jam, full of ants. 

The furniture is not very lhixurious—three deal 
boards on biscuit boxes for a table, one tin plate each, 
which has to be washed two or three times during the 
meal and wiped with grass, and our own knives and 
forks. The Officer commanding this camp says it will 
be all over in a month from now. 


April 18th—Made Mess President, and went into 
Pretoria to buy things for the Officers’ Mess. The first 
time I had undertaken to buy groceries, and I made 
extensive purchases. Two other Officers went with me, 
one a Seaforth Highlander and the other a Scottish 
Borderer. 

We passed Kruger’s house, where Mrs. K. is still 
living, but she was not visible. Then we went to the 
Pretoria Club, where we met Cooke, of the Rifle 
Brigade, who was on the “ Kildonan Castle” with us, 
and on coming out met “the only Jones” in the 
Square. Then I had to go to the Standard Bank with 
the Commanding Officer. We hired a Cape cart with 
two horses and a Kaffir driver, and came back in style 
with the provisions loaded up beside us. 

One of the Officers complained of feeling ill yester- 
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day, and this morning he was removed to the Military 
Hospital in Pretoria. 


April 20th.—Had to have a Doctor owing to severe 
internal pains; was ordered to keep quiet for a day or 
two and eat slops. 

Last night the Boers came through the outpost 
line and raided a lot of sheep and cattle; they got clear 
away without being discovered, so there was no firing. 

Another Scottish Company marched in this after- 
noon, making three now from three different regiments, 
and the air is full of broad Scottish dialect. The pipers 
play during mess at 7 o’clock. 


Sunday, April 21st.—Am practically all right again, 
but not allowed to eat solid food. This morning we had 
a service half-way between this camp and the Mounted 
Infantry camp; all the hymns were Ancient and Modern, 
and the men sang right lustily. 

Last night two shots were fired by one of the camp 
sentries, and we heard that in the dark they had seen 
two men carrying something who refused to answer on 
being challenged, so the sentry fired. The men dropped 
the box and vanished, and when the guard ran out they 
found it to be a box of ammunition belonging to the 
Scottish Borderers; the shots woke us all up, and we 
waited to see if it would be a general alarm. 

Barton returned from Kroonstadt, having had rather 
a rough time in trucks, which he said were full of 


creeping things. 
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April 22nd.—Ordered up to the picquet line, and at 
half-past 9 we were blazing away. I had not arrived at 
my post very long when one of the sentries at the wire 
fence came up in a state of great excitement, and 
reported eight men on horseback riding slowly along 
the ridge. I told him if he saw them again to fire, and 
sent him back. I then turned out the picquet and 
advanced them to the front of my kopje, where we all laid 
down ; in a very few minutes the sentry half-way down 
the kopje between us and the barbed wire fence chal- 
lenged sharply twice, and then fired, the bullets whizzing 
through the still night air. Immediately both sentries 
in front of No. 3 post on the barbed wire fence fired in 
quick succession, and as I could stand the suspense no 
longer I advanced with three men down to the sentry 
who fired first. I was quite unarmed, having left my 
revolver in camp, and having only a stick with me. 
We found the sentry lying down, and he said he had 
fired at the mounted men who had gone past along his 
front, and while I was with him the advanced sentries 
fired again and again. When the fire subsided I had 
them relieved and found that they also had fired at 
dismounted men leading horses within a hundred 
yards of the barbed wire fence. The right-hand sentry 
stated that his second shot hit one man, as he heard a 
cry as of pain ; the men then mounted and rode off. It 
was evidently an attempt to cut and break through the 
wire fence, as the Boers did a few nights previously on 
the other side, when they raided some horses and 
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sheep ; however, it did not, on this occasion, succeed. 

For the rest of the night it was rather jumpy work; 
I went to No. 2 picquet at 10.30, and again at 4 a.m.—a 
very lonely path along the ridge; each of the picquets 
is on a kopje, and to get from one to the other it is 
necessary to climb down and then up again, and it takes 
exactly an hour to go and return from each picquet. 
Sometimes the sentries challenge and fire simulta- 
neously, and are quite as apt to fire on their own 
Officers as not. 

I managed to get two hours’ sleep between half- 
past 1 and half-past 3 on a sheet of corrugated iron, 
with all my clothes on, including my greatcoat, and I 
can now manage to sleep on anything, even on a bit of 
rock without a soft place in it. 


April 24th—I have been appointed Officer com- 
manding Quagga Camp, with the following Companies 
under my command:—Norfolks, Suffolks, West Yorks, 
Seaforth Highlanders, King’s Own Scottish Borderers, 
Lancashire Fusiliers, and Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers, altogether 700 men and 21 officers. 


April 25th.—Captain Tonge, of the 2nd Battalion, 
rode in to see me, and it was very pleasant to meet some- 
one whom I had known in England; he only came in 
to Pretoria last night. JI expect another company of 
the Lincolnshire Regiment to-day, so I shall then have 
800 men under my command. 
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April 26th.—Heard there were 50 bags of mails 
waiting in Pretoria for this camp, so I joyfully sent a 
waggon in to fetch them, and when it returned it 
brought exactly six newspapers ! 

Rode out to the Johannesburg Road Redoubt to 
inspect the post there; this is on the top of a high 
kopje, and was rather a perilous undertaking, as unless 
you lean very far forward on the horse’s neck you are 
likely to slip off behind. However, I did not ride all 
the way down, but led the horse half-way over the rocks. 

In the evening Captain Blacklock, of the Scottish 
Borderers, and J went into Pretoria to see what it was 
hike at night. We left here at sunset and walked 
quietly along in the moonlight, and when we got to the 
Square we went straight to the Club and had a good 
wash, and then dinner. It was quite a treat to have a 
serviette and a clean tablecloth, with clean cutlery, 
plates, etc. After dinner we went out into the town. 
It was 8 o’clock; no lamps were alight, not a light to 
be seen in the houses, and nobody walking about except 
Military Police, for as Pretoria is under martial law no 
civilians are allowed out after dark. We found out a 
café kept by a Scotsman named David Leith, and after 
a short stay there walked back, having walked eight 
miles to see nothing. 

The only sign of life we heard was at a nice-looking 
house on the road back near the racecourse, where a 
piano was being played and a woman was singing “The 
Belle of New York.” 
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Sunday, April 28th.—Went to Church service half- 
way between this and the M.I. Camp; it seemed rather 
strange to see the Chaplain with a surplice and hood 
over a khaki uniform and wearing a helmet. All the 
men lie down in the square during the sermon, and 
each man has his rifle and ammunition with him. 
There were two Boer men and two Boer women present 
at this service. We are getting in a lot of prisoners 
round here; one of my detachments which had been 
away on train escort—an Officer with 25 Highlanders— 
brought in 29 prisoners two nights ago—miserable-look- 
ing specimens of humanity. 


April 29th.—In to Pretoria to draw pay, and called 
at the Post Office for letters. Tremendous dust storm, 
which lasted an hour—thick, blinding dirt like a 
November fog. One cannot see across the street, and 
it fills one’s eyes, mouth, and ears, and even gets under 
one’s clothes. an 


April zoth.—Another bag of mails arrived, with 
one newspaper for me, this morning ! 

One of my men is dangerously ill, I hear, in 
Hospital, and not likely to recover. On outpost all 
night—a glorious moonlight night ; I visited the sentries 
twice, the last time at 4.30 a.m., when all the posts 
stand to arms with fixed bayonets. The most dangerous 
time here is one hour before daylight, when the Boers 
generally attack. I managed to sleep a little between 
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1 and 3, but it is not easy to sleep comfortably on 
corrugated iron. 


May rst.—Came off outpost at 12 o’clock. 


May 2nd.—Three Companies of the Provisional 
Battalion ordered away to-morrow, and I am ordered 
to move off to relieve the Seaforth Highlanders at the 
Johannesburg Road Redoubt. All I could manage to 
scrape together, composed of my own Company, some 
of the Gordon Highlanders, and details of various other 
regiments, was 57 men, and off I marched just as I 
stood, leaving my servant to follow with greatcoat and 
blankets. 

After seeing the men posted and going the rounds 
of the sentries at 9 p.m., I turned in until 4 a.m., when 
I went the rounds again. All Officers are now armed 
with carbines and bandoliers with 50 cartridges in each. 

One of the picquets is right out in front of the wire 
fence down by a wood which has to be watched. It is 
a very lonely post, and as soon as it began to get 
daylight I took four men and searched the wood right 
through. We stopped two Kaffirs and demanded their 
passes, which turned out to be all right. 

As far as I can learn, Quagga Camp is to be broken 
up to-day. Four of the Companies are going away to 
different parts, and I am ordered to move out to 
Proclamation Hill and occupy it and the blockhouse. 
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May 3rd. Proclamation Hili—What was yesterday 
a canvas town bristling with life and activity is to-day 
a deserted plain, for Quagga Camp is no longer in 
existence, all the troops having marched off. 

This hill is surrounded by barbed wire fencing, 
and the blockhouse on my other hill is strongly pro- 
tected with wire entanglements hung with empty tins 
to give the alarm in case of any night attack. 

I have a sergeant and ten men there, and I have 
attached to my command a signaller of the Cameron 
Highlanders. The orders are, “In case of attack not 
to retreat, and on no account to surrender.” 

I have pitched my men’s tents on the side of the 
hill, and it is far pleasanter than in the valley, which 
was very unbhealthy. We have a splendid view of 
Pretoria, which looks quite near, the air being so clear, 
although it is over three miles away. 

There was a great deal to do on arrival— first to 
inspect the position, then to post the sentries and 
picquets in the most commanding spots in case of 
surprise, then to see that the wire fence was sound all 
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round, to look after the water supply, and innumerable 
other little things which crop up from time to time; 
indeed, so much was there to do that at 9 o’clock I 
suddenly remembered that I had not relieved the 
Examining Guard on the Pretoria Road, which should 
have been done at 4.30 p.m. So I had to rouse men 
out of their tents to march off at once. 


May gth.—At 6.15 p.m. I heliographed into Pretoria 
to headquarters, and at 8.30 p.m. received the following 
signal message :— 

¢O.C. Proclamation Hill.--May 4th, 1902.—Enemy 
have been crossing Railway to-day from East to West 
between Waterval and Haman’s Kraal. Numbers not yet 
known.—Staff Officer, Pret. Dist.” 
This means that the Boers are somewhere near our 
front, and that we may be attacked either during the 
night or the early morning. 


Sunday, May 5th, ro a.m.—Just as the men were 
assembling for Church parade thw head of a long column 
came in sight, entering the valley at Quagga Poort, and 
the whole of it passed along the valley just below the hill. 
It took nearly an hour to go past, nearly all mounted 
men. I sent a sergeant down to find out who they 
were, and when he came back I heard they were the 
Mounted Infantry who came out with us on the 
“ Kildonan Castle.” They had been out for a week 
chasing the Boers, and had some prisoners and a lot of 
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cattle and sheep. One company, the Yorkshires, lost 
two killed, two wounded, and two taken prisoners. I 
had to dismiss the Church parade, but shall hold one 
in the evening. 

& p.m.—I had evening prayers at a quarter-past 5 
at sunset. It was my first experience of that kind, and 
I was rather embarrassed, but it passed off without a 
hitch. 

We had fresh milk this morning from a Boer Farm 
near here—9d. a pint, which was the first we had had 
since leaving England, and we also bought a stone of 
potatoes for 2/-. To-day I have had three natives and 
ten horses with waggon and a water-cart attached to 
me for transport purposes, so I can get all rations and 
forage from Pretoria direct. 

One of my outposts took two prisoners who were 
attempting to break through the wire fence, and I had 
them marched into Pretoria under escort with fixed 
bayonets, to be dealt with under martial law. 


May 6th.—One of the natives attached to the 
transport came to me to ask permission for something, 
commenced in this fashion: ‘ Will master let do?” 
and which struck me as being rather peculiar English. 
Some of them are rather pig-headed, and I had to 
threaten one with a good hiding. Tonge rode over to 
see me this afternoon for a chat. 


May 7th—The different insects here are very 
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interesting ; yesterday I watched a small lizard catch- 
ing flies with his tongue; they move like lightning. A 
few nights ago a monstrous spider of the poisonous 
variety appeared on the wall of my tent, and I promptly 
drowned him. He was a horrible-looking beast, with 
a big horny head, and all over spikes. 


May 8th—Walked into Pretoria to the Military 
Post Office, and saw the Officer in charge ; he promised 
to have all the mails looked through, as our letters had 
probably gone astray. 

One of my outposts last night fired at a mounted 
man, who rode away cursing the “ damned English,” 
and I expect he was a Boer spy. My men are all busy 
building stone redoubts in case of attack. We hear 
to-day that the Boers are gathering under Delarey at 
Reitfontein, about 12 miles away, and that fighting is 
going on. 


May oth.—Uast night we had a concert for the 
men, which was very impressive in a way. It was 
held in utter darkness, for no fires are allowed at night 
in the presence of an enemy, and only a couple of 
lanterns showed where the men were sitting round in a 
circle; most of their songs were about “ England, 
Home, and Beauty,” and very sentimental. Everything 
else was so still, that in the intervals between the songs 
you could plainly hear the tramping feet of the sentries 
as they moved to and fro over the rocks, and occa- 
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sionally see the gleam of a bayonet as they turned at 
the end of their beat and the lantern light shone on 
the bright steel. 

There is a lot of sickness among the men; 18 are 
in Hospital, and I hear to-night that one of them, a 
bright, nice-looking lad, who went the rounds with me 
the first night we were on the picquet-line is dead. 

The following is a copy of the actual Parade state 
for this day, showing that there were only 35 men 
available out of a total strength of 118 :— 


2np V.8. CO. NORFOLK REGIMENT. 
Parade state of above Company. 9th May, 1901. 
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May roth.—The Sergeant reports from the block- 
house on the other hill that he saw signal lights being 
shown from a Boer farmhouse half a mile away, so 
to-night I am sending a party down to surronnd and 
surprise them if possible. 


May 11th.—Blazing hot, although it was so cold 
during the night that my feet and fingers were quite 
numb this morning. 

We had the first fresh eggs from Skinner’s farm— 
quite cheap, 4/- a dozen. 

The suspicious lights seen at the Boer farm appear 
to be quite harmless, as our patrol found that it is the 
farm where all the refuse is taken from Pretoria, and, 
therefore, lanterns are always about there from 3 o’clock 
in the morning, when the waggons begin to arrive. 

We frequently see gangs of Kaffir convicts, who look 
very quaint, dressed in white jackets and knickers, with 
white caps, with a big black broad arrow in the middle 
of the back of their white jackets. With their black 
faces and black legs they look rather like Christy 
Minstrels. 


Sunday, May r2th—The Doctor from the Race- 
course Hospital, who used to be with us at Quagga 
Camp, came up to tea this afternoon; his name is 
Martin Leake, and he is a very cheery fellow. Wrote a 
letter of sympathy to the father of the poor lad who 
died—Forder, of Yarmouth. 
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May 13th—F¥or practically the whole day from 
9 a.m. till 6 p.m. a dust storm raged, and we were 
overwhelmed with clouds of dust, which was swept 
along by the wind with terrible violence—covered every- 
thing inches deep ; our food, clothes, plates, letters, and 
papers were smothered; you breathe dust, you eat 
dust, and life is a misery to you. There is no escape 
from it; close your tent as tightly as you may, it blows 
and drifts through every crack, until you are in despair 
driven into the open air, from which in turn you are 
compelled to take refuge somewhere else. As the 
rainy season is over, and the roads are always ankle- 
deep in dust, it is easy to see how these “dust devils” 
arise. 

I am not feeling very well, as this stony and rocky 
ground tries me at times very much. 


May r14th.—No mail—due, we expect, to the Mail 
Steamer “ Tantallon Castle” having gone ashore a few 
days ago. : 

General Barton, commanding at Pretoria, rode up 
to see the position, and after asking a lot of questions 
he went away quite satisfied. Just as he game up the 
Examining Guard was being paraded for the Pretoria 
Road, and he asked me what duty they were for. They 
were wearing their heavy overcoats, with blanket and 
waterproof sheet rolled over each shoulder, and with 
the ammunition and haversack, they appeared to be 
carrying everything they possessed in the world. After 
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observing them critically for a few minutes, the General 
suggested that they looked more like Christmas-trees 
than anything else. 

The Convoy started for Rustenburg on Sunday last, 
and we hear the Lincolnshire Regiment went up with it 
to relieve the Norfolks; so that it is not probable we 
shall now be sent there. 


May 15th.—Have just received an order directing 
me to make up all deficiencies in supplies before going 
on Convoy. | 

At 2 p.m. was not feeling at all well, so walked 
down to the Racecourse Hospital. I had to wait half 
an hour for the Doctor, as he was busy operating on a 
Kaffir for some disease of the throat. 

It was not very pleasant waiting, as I could hear 
the groans from the operating tent where the un- 
fortunate man was coming round. When the Doctor 
did turn up he was a ghastly sight, splashed from head 
to foot with blood, both his shirt and riding-breeches 
being smothered with it. However, he was very nice, 
and after examining me said I had better go in Hospital 
and see what could be done by rest, although he did 
not think I should be any better in a hot climate. He 
ordered a tonga, which is an Indian ambulance cart 
driven by Hindoos, sent over specially from India for 
ambulance work, and this drove me back to Proclam- 
ation Hill, where I gathered some of my kit together 
and was then driven down to the Officers’ Hospital, 


No. 3 Model Schools, in Pretoria. 
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The Hospital is a dream of luxury after roughing 
it, and to have a spring mattress with real pillows and 
sheets again is splendid; but when you have in addition 
all the little things which go to make life pleasant— 
good cooking, nice food, and plenty of attention—what 
more can one want ? 

There are six beds in this ward, which is a large 
and lofty one, with five long windows, and a French 
window opening on to a pleasant courtyard, where 
there are some fine trees. From my bed I can watch 
from the open window the passing vehicles on the road 
beyond, and it is cheering to hear the noise of the carts 
and all the life of a town after the silence of the veldt. 
Of the six beds, one is empty, and the others beside 
myself are not serious cases. One of the Officers in the 
ward is Major Buckley, of the Hampshire Regiment, 
who preceded me in the command of the Provisional 
Battalion at Quagga Camp. 


May 25th.—Have been out of bed to-day for the 
first time, and fee] rather weak, being only able to crawl 
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about with a stick. The gardens in front of this 
Hospital are very lovely, with a splendid lawn and a 
fountain and orange-trees with real oranges growing on 
them. 


Whit-Sunday, May 26th.—Went out from 11 till 4 
in the gardens, and had my lunch on the verandah ; 
can walk a little better, but still very shaky and weak. 

I hear that after all my Company is to march to 
Rustenburg, so that I must be left behind, because I 
could not possibly walk 70 miles. 


May 27th.—Last night we had great excitement : 
at about 6.30, when the surgeon was in our ward, one of 
the sisters came in and said he was wanted at once. 
Later on we heard that some Boers in a house in Kerk 
Street, not far trom Kruger’s house, had accidentally 
exploded a shell, which blew the house to bits and 
killed four people. One young girl was brought up here 
(this was when the surgeon was called out), as this was 
the nearest Hospital ; but she was found to be dead on 
arrival. 

One of the two survivors was a Boer who was 
known to be fighting against us, so he was taken 
prisoner ; another was brought to the adjoining Hospital 
shortly afterwards with his leg blown off—he was the 
Boer General Schumann, who surrendered some timeago. 


May 28th.—We hear that last Friday two clerks at 
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a bank here absconded and set out to join the Boers. 
It is supposed that they had been spending the Bank 
money. Any way, they were captured on Saturday 
morning, and have been sentenced to death as traitors. 
We hear that the unfortunate girl who was killed in the 
explosion was quite pretty ; she had both her legs blown 
off. It appears that they had had a shell for a long 
time, and had cleaned it out, as they thought, thoroughly. 
The old man used to knock the ashes out of his pipe 
into it, and did it once too often. 


May 29th.—I went to see the Surgeon-Colonel this 
morning, and he asked me how I was getting on. I 
told him “not very well,” and after some little con- 
versation he said, “ Well, I won’t hurry you out of 
Hospital, but I think I shall send you home to England.” 

I have been in Hospital exactly a fortnight to-day ; 
this afternoon I was allowed out for an hour’s drive, and 
we went to see the house which was blown up—it was 
a complete wreck. 


May joth.—Had lunch for the first time in the 
dining-room. The principal Medical Officer is going to 
recommend me being sent home to England on sick 
leave. Although I am allowed to walk about they will 
not allow me to get out of bed before 10, and I have to 
go to bed again at 5, which makes rather a long night. 

The Doctor here states that my trouble has been 
aggravated by the climate and the rough climbing up 


the kopjes. 
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June rst.—I have been across to the No. 1 School, 
on the other side of the street, which is the one where 
the British Officers were imprisoned, and the one from 
which Winston Churchill escaped over the fence under 
the trees. Two other Officers—Captain Haldane and 
Lieut. Le Mesurier—also escaped from there, after con- 
cealing themselves for nearly three weeks under the 
floor; the trap-door they crawled through is still — 
visible, but the hole underneath has been filled up. 

There are two splendid maps of the seat of war 
drawn on the walls in pencil and coloured by the 
Officers who were prisoners, during their captivity, as 
also a life-size figure of a skeleton pointing to the 
maps. 

I believe there were also many caricatures on the 
walls of this room of Kruger and other Boer leaders, 
but these were erased by the Boers. 

I hear I have to go before a Medical Board before 
I can be invalided home. There are lots of Officers 
here waiting for a ship, which will be much better for 
me than having to make fresh acquaintances. 


June 3rd.—Letters from home at last. 


June 4th.—Am now allowed to stop up till 9 o’clock, 
and to-morrow morning I am to be permitted to get up 
to breakfast for the first time. I hear that the next 
Hospital train will leave in about a week. Home- 
going transports do not make a fast voyage, but take 
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quite a month, so that about another six weeks must 
elapse before I get to England. 

Walked all the way down to the Pay Office and 
back to see what [ could do, but it was quite a failure. 
I find I am much weaker than I thought, as the 
distance was not at all great. 


June 7th.—We had a concert for the patients last 
night at 5.30—four girls and four men from the town 
came to sing, and it was not at all bad. 

Got two more letters from home, dated the 3rd 
May, which have, apparently, been stuck down at Cape 
Town. Managed to walk into the town and get my 
hair cut. 


June 8&th.—Received further letters from home. 
We find that the mails had been confounded with those 
of the first Company which was ordered home, and 
they had all been detained at Cape Town. 


Sunday, June gth.—I had heard from a fellow patient 
—Lieut. L. C. Hughes, of Kitchener's Fighting Scoutsa— 
that a cousin of mine, Captain W. A. B. Russwurm, the 
Adjutant of that Regiment, was then at Warm Baths, 
North of Pretoria, but to my great surprise, having 
heard that I was in Hospital, he came in to see me to- 
day, and drove me out after lunch to see Barton at 
Proclamation Hill. 
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June roth—Went before a Medical Board this 
morning, with four other Officers, all of whom, I think, 
are to be sent home, although we have not heard the 
result yet. Russwurm left to rejoin his Regiment at 
Warm Baths. My Company went away yesterday on 
trek to Rustenburg. 


June r&th.—More excitement. The night before 
last three Boer prisoners, one quite a boy, who had 
managed to obtain arms, tried to break through the 
wire fence round Pretoria to escape; they were chal- 
lenged by a sentry, whom they shot. The alarm was 
given, and they were all re-captured. Yesterday they 
were tried by court martial, and this morning the two 
older men were shot by a detachment of the West 
Yorks in the prison yard, the boy being sentenced 
to penal servitude. 

Went to the Transvaal Museum here with two 
other Officers ; it is quite a small place, but there are 
some interesting relics of the Boer War of 1881, and 
of their fights with the natives. 


June r2th.—The verdict of the Board was “Ordered 
home,” and I expect to sail in the “ Dunera,” which is 
due out on Sunday from Durban. 

We had a big railway smash here at Daspoort, 
close to Proclamation Hill. A train which had stopped 
at Daspoort Camp to pick up the escort, which consisted 
of men of the West Yorks, commanded by Lieut. Keppel, 
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of my own Regiment, was run into by another train 
coming behind it. The armoured truck was smashed 
all to pieces, and 14 of the escort were killed outright, 
and nine injured. 


June 13th.—The Hospital Sergeant-Major has just 
informed me, and two other Officers, that we leave to- 
morrow at midday for Durban. My servant leaves 
to-morrow for the same port with my baggage, but I do 
not know yet by what ship we shall leave. 
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I had been warned that I should have to leave 
Hospital at Pretoria at 12 o’clock on the 14th (Friday), 
so I had told my servant to come round before 
that time and see about my luggage. On the 
Friday morning, Grahame, of the Queensland Imperial 
Bushmen, was to leave by the 9.30 train, so I drove 
from the Hospital with him to see him off. While 
talking with him on the platform an orderly came up 
to me and told me that Colonel Gibson wanted me 
back at Hospital at once, as I had to leave at 10 o’clock 
for the train. It was then half-past 9, so I had to 
drive back quickly and get my things packed as best I 
could. My servant did not turn up, and in consequence 
I came away without some of my kit, which I never 
saw again. We got into the ambulance waggon, three 
of us, and were driven to Sunnyside, where we boarded 
the train. Then we were shunted about and finally 
taken right into Pretoria Station, from whence we 
started at 12.30 for Durban. 

The Hospital train, No. 4, was, as is usual, painted 
white with a large red cross on every carriage, and was 
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fairly comfortable. We had nine officers and about 
sixty men from different Hospitals. Our first stop was 
at Irene, about 1.15, where we had lunch; the Boer 
Refugee Camp is there, and we saw some of the new 
Burgher Police. Then Kaalfontein at 2.40, and Zuur- 
fontein at 3.15. 

This is the S.A.C. Station, and we saw here a 
patrol of the Railway Pioneer Regiment starting off to 
surround a Boer laager. A despatch rider on a bicycle 
came in while we were in the station with the news 
that the enemy had been sighted. We reached 
Elandsfontein at 4.40 (after stopping at Rietfontein), 
and, to my surprise, I saw Grahame again on the 
platform, as his train was going no further that night. 
We next stopped at Roodekop 5 p.m. Rietvlei 5.30, and 
Heidelberg at 6.10, where we stayed for the night. 

The next morning we were off at daybreak, and 
stopped first at Greylingstad at 7.30. Therean amusing 
incident occurred: We found that an Officer of the 
Iniskilling Dragoons had a pillow-case on which the 
words “My darling” were embroidered. He was 
chaffed a good deal about this and confessed that he 
had looted it from a Boer farmhouse. We next stopped 
at Val 8.30 a.m., Vlaklaagte 9 (where we had to stop 
two and a-half hours for other trains), and reached 
Standerton at noon. Thence to Krondraai 12.45, 
Platrand 1.10, Paardekop 1.55, Zandspruit 2.45 (where 
we had another big wait for two trains to pass), and 
then to Volksrust, the last station in the Transvaal, 
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at 4.15. Then on to Charlestown, the first station in 
Natal, where Majuba Hill was plainly in sight, with a 
bush fire burning on the top, which enabled us to see 
it for a long time after dark. Then through the tunnel 
under the famous Laing’s Nek, and on to Newcastle at 
7.30 and Ingangane at 8.40. Then I went to sleep, but 
woke up at Ladysmith at 1.15 and at Colenso, after 
which I slept until we stopped at Nottingham at 6.30 ; 
then Dargle Road 7.45, Pietermaritsburg 9.45, Inchanga 
11.40 (where we saw many veldt fires), and at last 
Durban at 2.30 on Sunday, the 16th. 

Natal is truly called the garden of South Africa, 
for nearing Durban nearly every foot of ground on the 
hills is cultivated. There are innumerable villas with 
pines, bananas, bamboos, oranges, and lemons growing 
in profusion. Then, too, the Indian women in their 
bright orange and scarlet silk garments make a pic- 
turesque figure in the landscape. 

The Hospital train ran alongside the wharf, and 
we went on board the Hospital Ship ‘‘ Nubia” at once. 
I speedily found my cabin, and was glad to find I 
had a room to myself. I was very tired from the long 
journey, and was glad to turn in early after a good 
dinner. 

At 10 o’clock, having received permission to go on 
shore for two hours, I and Hamilton, of the Scottish 
Horse, started off in a rickshaw for the town along the 
Marine Parade. These are quite a feature of Durban, 
and are drawn by stalwart Zulus in grotesque head- 
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dresses of horns and feathers with ribbons tied to their 
knees. They go at a smart trot and get over the ground 
very quickly. Then we returned to the ship after doing 
some shopping—and Durban is quite up to London 
style in this respect—and after lunch steamed out of 
the Harbour at 4 o’clock on Monday, June 17th. 

On the next day, at about 11 o'clock, we passed 
East London, where I landed in April. 

The change from the Transvaal to Natal as to 
scenery is very noticeable, for the former colony, 
although very high above the sea level, is for many 
hundreds of miles quite flat and uninteresting, whereas 
Natal is a succession of mountainous ridges quite down 
to the sea. Again, in the Transvaal there are no trees, 
and consequently all places look desolate and forsaken, 
and it was quite good to see forests and plantations of 
trees with gates and hedges, even though the latter 
are often of a primitive description. 


June 19th—We are still running along the coast 
nearly due South, which has a very curious effect, for 
although nearly Midsummer in England, the days are 
getting quite short ; this morning it was dark at 7, and 
it is dark again by half-past 4. As soon as we turn 
Northwards after rounding the Cape the days will 
lengthen rapidly, and we shall speedily get back to the 
ordinary summer length of day. 

Although Midwinter, it is quite hot, and if it were 
not for a cool sea breeze would be unbearable. 
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June 20th.—Yerterday I had my hair cut by one of 
the Malay stewards, a swarthy gentleman with a red 
turban, and very well he did it. Most of the stewards 
and crew are Lascars from the Malay Peninsula. 

Last night at about 9 o’clock, and just after I had 
turned in, the ship began to pitch very heavily—it had 
been rough nearly all day—and then to roll very badly, 
and this has continued without ceasing ever since, 
principally due to the fact that we have been rounding 
the Cape, where the sea is often very rough and stormy. 
Weare now quite close to the Rocky Mountains running 
down to the shore, and Table Mountain is in sight in 
the distance. We are not to stop there at all, on 
account of the plague, so we shall see no land again so 
close until we touch at St. Vincent. 


Sunday, June 23rd.—One day at sea is very like 
another, except that now we are in smoother seas and 
the days are getting longer and warmer. Yesterday 
morning at breakfast-time we met and passed a cargo 
steamer, the ‘“‘Sarpedon,” and this morning about 7 
another steamer which was too far off for us to make 
out her name. 

Last night one of the ship’s officers played all sorts 
of selections on the piano, which is lashed on the 
promenade deck (there is another in the music room), 
and played them very well—bits from ‘The Geisha,” 
“The Belle of New York,” and all sorts of popular 
songs. 
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This morning we had service in the saloon, as we 
have aclergyman on board who had all his kit, surplice 
and stole, and this evening there is to be another in 
the poop. 

We have now come about 2330 miles, and are N.E. 
of St. Helena, about half-way through the tropics, but 
we have still a cool breeze, although the sea is literally 
like glass—not a ripple on it. 

This ship, which before the war ran as a P. & O. 
liner to India, is beautifully decorated and fitted. The 
smoking-room on the promenade deck is ornamented 
with painted tiles of birds and fishes in Doulton-ware. 

We expect to reach St. Vincent on the 3rd, which 
is to-morrow week, and are due at Southampton, all 
being well,on the 12th. There are a good many medical 
officers on board, and six Army nursing sisters, in 
addition to an invalid who had been out to see his son, 
and is returning with his wife, by special permission, 
in a Hospital ship. 

Some of the Officers on board are wounded, and 
have had narrow escapes. Hamilton has a bullet 
lodged between his heart and his lungs. Dalmahoy, 
of the Royal Scots, in addition to being shot in the leg, 
has a long scar alongside his head over the left ear, 
where the bullet furrowed its way, taking all the hair 
off as it went. The Master of Ruthven, who is a 
Captain in the Scots Guards, is also on board, badly 
crippled, and has to walk with two sticks. 

There is very little to record within the past few 
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days, save that on the 26th we had a concert for the 
men (which was fair), and that on the night of July 
3rd we crossed the Line. ; 

The great event, however, is the production of a 
ship’s newspaper, of which I am the Chief Editor, and 
this keeps me pretty busy. One of the Officers— 
Tyrrell, of the 5th Lancers—has a large gramaphone 
on board, and we have selections nearly every night 
after dinner on the promenade deck. 


July 4th.—I have been very seedy for the last few 
days—a touch of dengue, or malarial fever. Yesterday 
morning early we came in sight of St. Vincent, and 
moored in the Harbour by breakfast. At 11 most of us 
went ashore, and stayed there until 4, as the ship had 
to take in coal from lighters, which is horribly dirty 
work. : 

The town is a small one, the island being ex- 
ceedingly rocky. It is a Portuguese possession, and 
the streets much the same as those in Madeira— 
white adobe houses. Had lunch with Hamilton at a 
restaurant, and were waited on by coloured girls. 
The bill-heading read ‘‘ Pregos Moderados—Qualidades 
Extra,” which was—well, incorrect. 

The Troopship “‘ Assaye” was in port also coaling on 
her way out with troops and 35 nursing sisters. Most 
of the latter were ashore, and great swells they were, in 
lace gowns and picture hats—not like our own. As we 
moved out of Harbour at 1 o’clock the troops on the 
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‘‘ Assaye” cheered us, and their bugles blew. Poor devils, 
they didn’t know what they were cheering for ! 

We received orders from the Cable Station to land 
our passengers at Plymouth instead of Southampton, 
80 we shall hope to be there in a week from now—that 
is, on the 11th. 


Sunday, July 7th—We are just passing Madeira 
(2.30), and can see the houses and churches quite 
plainly, although we are about eight miles away. I 
remember well my experiences on the Island when 
coming out in March. 

The Ship’s paper, “The Chit,” came out on the 
4th, the day after leaving St. Vincent, and was a great 
success. We got over £5 for charity by the sale of it at 
half-a-crown acopy. (See Appendix I. ). 

We had another concert the same evening, which 
was much better than the first one. Andrews, the 
Chief Officer, sang a parody of “ Funiculi, Funicula,” 
with mandoline accompaniment. Time hangs very 
heavy on our hands now as we are getting nearer home. 

We have had a strong head-wind, the N.W. Trade 
Wind, for the last two days, and we hear that this may 
make 24 hours’ difference in landing, so that I may not 
after all get home until late on the 13th, or perhaps 
even the 14th, for if we get into harbour late we shall 
not be allowed to land until the next morning. 


July roth—Off the coast of Spain. I am afraid 
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from what I hear that we may be delayed for nearly 24 
hours on account of the little headway we have been 
making during the past three days. It is very cold and 
damp again, and one has to wear thick things. Weare 
now seeing ships frequently ; we met two this morning 
—one a Dutch man-of-war, but only a gun-boat, which 
seemed to roll a good deal. 

As we are nearing the end of our journey, practical 
jokes are beginning to be played; last night one of the 
Officers—Shaw, of the Durham Light Infantry—had 
his pyjama pants sewn up. 


July r1th.—At 7 p.m. we ran into a thick sea fog, 
and had to go at half speed for half-an-hour, the fog- 
horn booming every few minutes. 


July r2ath—This morning we were in the Bay of 
Biscay, which was quite calm, and ran into another fog 
for about two hours. The sun was shining brightly 
overhead all the time, the fog being low down. At 
night we sighted the twin lights of the Lizard at 9 p.m., 
and took our pilot on at about 1 p.m. 


July 13th.—Anchored in Plymouth Sound about 
4 a.m. and disembarked, most of us at 10.30. Left 
Plymouth North Road Station at 1.32 for Paddington, 
arriving there at about a quarter to 7. Drove to 
Liverpool Street, whence Hamilton saw me off by the 
10 train, and reached Norwich at 2 a.m. on Saturday, 


July 14th. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
RUSTENBURG TO KLERKSDORP. 
(By Colin G. Cubitt, late Second V.S.Co., Norfolk Regt. ). 


Commando Nek (30 miles West of Pretoria), June 
11th.—Early on the morning of Sunday week preceding 
the above date the Volunteer Company then posted 
on Proclamation Hill, near Pretoria, and mostly 
oocupied in sentry duty, received orders to march at 
once and join a column to act as escort to a convoy en 
voute for Rustenburg, where the Company would join 
its own regiment, the 2nd Norfolks. That morning 
we marched as far as Daspoort Nek, about four miles, 
and during the rest of the day parties were sent into 
Pretoria with the object of obtaining fresh boots and 
other necessaries, but were unsuccessful. At dusk came 
the order to march again, and after the usual confusion 
of packing up in a hurry we wound our way through 
the Nek and camped for the night in the open on the 
veldt the other side. When I awoke in the morning my 
top blanket was covered with frost, and I found I had 
lost towel, mess-tin, and spare pair of boots in the 
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hurry of departure. This was a bright look-out for 
the commencement of a week’s trek. 

By 8 a.m. we were on the march again. The 
column with convoy appeared to be about three miles 
long, and, in addition to our Company, included some 
more of the Norfolks, some Companies of the Cameron 
Highlanders, with detachments of Imperial Yeomanry, 
Cavalry, and Artillery. That day we marched to 
Rietfontein. Here disaster overtook the Volunteer 
Company. The march had been a trying one, the 
night was cold, and we were colder still after perspiring 
from a very hot day, and were worn out with fatigue, 
when, to add to our troubles, it turned out that our 
wagon, containing blankets and greatcoats, was lost. 
In order to get some warmth we set fire to the veldt, 
which burnt for a little time and then went out. The 
day’s march was about 16 miles. 

The next day we marched as far as Commando 
Nek, which was another grind, as it was mostly uphill, 
and there was a considerable depth of dust and sand 
‘ to plod through. The Nek was very narrow, with 
a perpendicular wall of rock on either side, and we 
halted in the middle for some time for some purpose 
unknown to us—presumably for scouting operations. 


Rustenburg, June 16¢h.—Starting again on June 
11th from Commando Nek, we reached Walhouter’s 
Poort that night, and here we were delighted to welcome 
our blankets again. Erasmus Farm was reached the 
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following day; here we stopped a whole day, and 
revelled in oranges and limes. Presumably something 
important was going on, as artillery fire was audible 
over the hills most of the day. About this time our 
inexperience in marching began to tell, and there was 
much limping from chafed and sore feet. The last day 
was the hardest of all: we first covered 18 miles with 
scarcely a halt, then had to climb a kopje about two 
miles long, and finally had to set to work and pitch the 
camp; but we brought the convoy in safely, which 
was the most important thing. 

Report gave the following account of the march: 
At a certain point a portion of the column split off 
from us and went another way with a dummy convoy. 
The Boers fell into the trap and attacked this—hence 
the firing audible at Erasmus Farm. It is said that the 
real empty convoy going back to Pretoria fought a 
rearguard action nearly all the way. 

The country covered during the march was not 
very interesting; mostly undulating veldt stretching 
mile upon mile, and now and again a range of hills 
which we passed over or through. There seemed to be 
a complete absence of animal life, and only on a few 
occasions did we come across any houses, all of which 
were deserted. Water also was very scarce, stretches 
of ten to twelve miles being covered without a sign of 
any, but when we did come to any we swallowed it as 
it came, regardless of mud and bits, and those who had 
brought out pocket filters forgot all about them. 
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June 25th.—On the night of June 13th we pitched 
our tents, and although packed in them like sardines 
we had a glorious night’s rest. We woke the next 
morning to find ourselves a part of the 2nd Norfolk 
Regiment in the occupation of Rustenburg, and the 
duty of our Company was to defend and guard the 
kopje on which we were posted. The guards were 
posted in block-houses suitably situated on different 
points of the kopje. These were not the neat little 
buildings put together at a later stage of the war, but 
merely constructions of stones piled together in a 
rough-and-ready manner. They were also fronted with 
an entanglement of barbed wire on which hung empty 


tins. 
The climate here is much warmer than at Pretoria, 


and the kopjes are allcovered with small trees, which give 
them the appearance of orchards, although there is no 
fruit on them, while the town, composed of clean white | 
houses, nestles in the valley below. There are three 
churches, the largest used as a Hospital. On Sunday 
mornings we march to church headed by the Regimental 
band, whose instrumentscameup with us. Our Chaplain, 
son of Prebendary Webb Peploe, devotes himself to 
making things brighter for the men; he is always riding 
round to the posts to read to them and is very much 
liked. About this time I became a provisional lance- 
corporal and came in for a variety of duties. 

A good many of us were now getting into a very 
disreputable state, and were much patched up as 


regards clothing. 
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July r2th.—The life has now become monotonous— 
guard every other night, with such duties in the day 
for me as escorting parties to the Field Hospital, 
collecting firewood for the cooks, and mending and 
washing clothes—this latter conducted with cold water 
in a biscuit-tin. The tobacco we get is all sent out by 
kind friends, and is all hard. 


July 17th.—An alarm and a wonderful sight. The 
other night we were all roused by a great veldt fire, and 
the whole camp stood to arms. Right across the veldt 
for miles extended one long uninterrupted chain of 
flame, which cast a lurid glare in the sky and enabled 
us to read with ease on the top of our kopje. We were 
told the Boers sometimes make an attack under cover 
of these fires—hence the necessity for being in readi- 
ness. By morning, however, the fire was out. 

Firing is often audible in the distance, but we are 
never able to make out what it is about. Wild rumours 
of all sorts come through, but they appear to be nothing 
more. 


July joth.—We have now been six weeks without 
a convoy or mails. Delarey is supposed to be some- 
where near with a considerable force of the enemy. 
There seems to be some justification for this report, as 
two of our men have been brought in wounded from 
Oliphant’s Nek, where a small but sharp engagement 
took place. Oliphant’s Nek and Magato Nek, each 
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about seven miles away, are held by the Regiment. 

The ants constitute a wonderful feature of the 
country: there are millions of them, of different variety 
of colours, and attaining a great size; they build ant- 
heaps of enormous size, and very hard. I have seen 
three of them carry away an iron nail! They also 
sometimes go down boiled with our stew. Of course 
we make great use of the Kaffirs; they are generally 
dressed in any old rags, but are quite happy if they 
have got something khaki on, even if it is only one 
puttee. They are generally very pleased with the 
remains of our greasy stew, of which there is often 
plenty—in fact, it nearly all remains. We are now 
getting very tired of the place and should welcome a 
change. 

August 5th—A convoy has arrived at last from 
Krugersdorp, bringing, to our great delight, piles of 
letters, 22 of which fell to my share, and I was engaged 
with a party till late at night sorting them out at 
Headquarters. 

Yesterday I formed one of a party acting as escort 
to a small convoy bound for Arundel Nek. Of course 
we marched in extended order, spread across the 
country, sometimes through grass up to one’s head, 
at others through thick bush, and again climbing 
kopjes. The operation was conducted without event. 


August &th.—Big gun firing has been going on more 
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or less for the past two days, and two columns are said 
to be operating round here. 

After the veldt fire the whole camp stood to arms 
every morning from 5 till daylight, but this was dropped 
on the 5th. 

We now amuse ourselves in our spare time snake- 
hunting; there are any number in the hollows or 
dongas near the camp; they are most difficult to hit, 
and glide about with extraordinary rapidity. 

Locusts have commenced to appear; one may 
walk into a flight of millions of them devouring every- 
thing vegetable as they go, and blackening the air 
above. 

We still manage to shave after a fashion with cold 
water; one has to shave, clean one’s teeth, and drink 
tea out of the same cup. 


August 24th.—Another little march to-day out into 
the country, this time as covering party to another 
party sent out to collect wood and corrugated iron 
from old houses. 


August 25th.—Another alarm, owing to a rumour 
that a party of the enemy was near, and we had to 
sleep equipped for action, and stand to arms from 4.30 
till daylight; but nothing happened. These alarms 
are getting stale. 

At this time our Chaplain, Mr. Webb Peploe, who 
was a splendid fellow and very much liked, left us and 


returned to England. 
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September 3rd.—Another small convoy has arrived, 
bringing more mails and a small supply of “luxuries ” 
for the Field Force Canteen—Quaker oats, treacle, 
butter, and matches; but they were all soon gone. 

Two columns, Allenby’s and Kekewich’s, have 
recently passed through here on their way to “ stir up” 
Delarey and Kemp; we wished we were going to join 
them. About 20 Boers have come in and surrendered. 


September roth—Packs of cards have been served 
out to the Regiment, given by someone, so now we 
play whist a good deal. We have also constructed 
from an old wooden box a set of dominoes and some 
draughts, and, finally, I made a set of very rough 
chessmen, but good enough to play the game with. 

Another big veldt fire occurred last night, fanned 
by a strong wind, and we all stood toarms; but nothing 
happened. The wind is most peculiar here; you may 
see leaves being blown about furiously a few feet from 
you and yet not feel a breath yourself. During the 
night we frequently hear the bark of the jackal. 


September 16th.—The rainy season has now com- 
menced. Very severe thunderstorms have passed over, 
with torrential rain; the lightning has been grand in 
the extreme. Our block-houses are by no means 
water-tight, and the water drips in everywhere and 
forms pools on the floor. 


September zo0th.—We have moved to a new post 
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now down in the plains. The Yeomanry have occupied 
our kopje, as the horse sickness period is approaching 
and it is advisable for the animals to be in an elevated 
position. 

Heavy gun firing was audible this morning, and 
now news has come through of a fierce engagement 
between Kekewich and Delarey not many miles away 
(Moedwil). It was said that fighting was proceeding 
at close quarters, and that the British were using their 
bayonets freely after the picquets had been rushed 
under cover of darkness. 


Later.—Thirty Boer prisoners have just been 
brought in here, and the casualties are said to be very 
heavy. It is the unfortunate Derbys again. We have 
sent out five ambulance wagons to the scene of 
action. Colonel Kekewich himself is slightly wounded. 


October 3rd.—We are told that two Boers are to be 
shot for treacherously using the white flag. News has 
just come through that we are to join Colonel Kekewich’s 
column somewhere out in the Magaliesberg in place of 
the Derbys, who are to take over this place. We are 
very glad, as we want a change. The Magaliesberg is 
a range of hills a few miles away. 


October 5th.—We have taken all our spare things 
into the stores and are ready to trek at a moment’s 
notice. The outfit for trek is as follows :—One blanket, 
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greatcoat, towel and soap, one shirt, and two pairs of socks 
per man—this lot to be packed on the wagon; on him- 
self he carries 150 rounds of ammunition, rifle, bayonet, 
mess-tin, water-bottle, waterproof sheet, and haversack, 
this latter containing among other things the emergency 
ration. The rainy season having commenced, columns 
are taking tents with them. 


October 6th.—The Derbys have just marched in, and 
our luggage has gone away to be loaded on the wagons, 
but no definite orders have reached us at present. 
Another immense convoy has passed through for the 
columns. 


Col. Kekewtch's Column, Magato Nek, October 11th. 
—We marched in here last Sunday to join the column 
which is re-forming for further operations. We arrived 
just as it got dark, and there ensued a few hours of 
confusion in getting the tents up, unloading, and 
generally establishing the camp, without any lights 
except a candle here and there. Eighteen men are told 
off to a tent, so it is a terrible squash at night; but 
most of us sleep out in the open when possible. 


October r2th.—We are camped on a large tract of 
bush veldt surrounded by kopjes about seven miles 
from Rustenburg. To-night our Company is under 
orders for outpost duty, which means that they will 
have to spend the night in trenches about a quarter of 
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a mile from the camp and post sentries. We have had 
torrents of rain and many thunderstorms since we have 
been here. We expect to move again in a day or so. 
It is reported that one of the other Companies when 
on patrol the other night killed one and wounded three 
Boers. 


Bosch Hoek Nek, October 14th.—Twelve miles 
further now. On Sunday, after Divine Service, we 
suddenly received orders to get ready for moving off, 
and after a hurried dinner at 11.30 the column 
marched. The same discipline is observed as at home 
in our Regiment: the tents are all pitched in line, and 
go up and come down at a given signal, while all papers 
and tins have to be cleared up and buried before 
leaving the camp. The column moved off at 1 p.m., 
but my section, consisting of one officer, 20 non-coms. 
and men, and four mounted men, were detailed to 
remain behind and act as escort to four wagons expected 
from Rustenburg. It was ten minutes past 3 before 
these arrived, and as a result we were completely cut 
off from the column, and had there been any Boers 
about we might have been very comfortably annihilated. 

After marching about five miles we came across a 
party with three wagons, one of which had a broken 
wheel, and we had to wait while this was patched up. 
Two miles further on we overtook three more wagons, 
one of which was firmly stuck in a drift, and it was not 
until nearly all the men available (a few being left to 
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keep guard) came to the assistance of the oxen by 
pushing behind that it was extricated. We eventually 
marched into camp at 9 p.m., it being then quite dark, 
and we were very glad of the hot tea awaiting us, and 
more still of the rest afterwards, even though we were 
packed like herrings in the tents. 

About half-an-hour before the advance guard of 
the column marched in here a party of Boers cleared 
out, leaving their dinners and cooking utensils behind, 
and one prisoner was captured; so we seem to be 
getting in touch with the enemy now. This afternoon 
detachments have been sent out destroying corn. We 
are very badly off for water here: drinking water is 
two-and-a-half miles away, and the water-bottles have 
to be sent down under an armed guard to be filled. 
We are encamped in rather a pretty spot, bush veldt 
with bush-clad kopjes all around. 


October 18th.—Twenty or thirty shots were fired 
yesterday morning from one of our positions, but I 
know no details. Delarey is rumoured to be near. 
The heat is terrific. 


Rretfontein, October 22nd.—Last Saturday night, 
at 7 o'clock, came the order to strike tents and pack 
everything as quietly as possible: this was at Bosch 
Hoek Nek. Then we wrapped ourselves in our blankets 
and lay in the open to snatch a little rest. At 2.15 
a.m. we were roused again and served with hot 
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chocolate, and by a little after 3 the column was in 
motion, and from then till 20 minutes to 11 we marched 
with only two halts of a quarter-hour each. Usually 
on trek we march an hour and halt ten minutes, but 
evidently on this occasion there was some reason for 
hurrying. As soon as daylight appeared our Company 
extended across the country, which of course is the most 
tiring position formarching, asone hastotake everything 
as itcomes. Wewere only too pleased when the column 
turned in here—which is an open piece of veldt with 
about half-a-dozen partially-burnt houses —and laagered 
up. We were nearly dead beat, and most of us soon 
fell asleep on the grass. However, our Company was 
soon told off for outpost duty, and we had to march 
about half-a-mile and construct the usual trenches and 
earthworks. The whole camp stood to:.ms from 3.30 
till daybreak (about 5), which seemed to indicate that 
the enemy were somewhere near. 

The country round here is somewhat depressing, 
consisting as it does of a boundless expanse of veldt 
apparently devoid of human or animal life; now and 
again one comes acrossa dismantled farm-house partially 
burnt, and all growing crops are being destroyed. 
Yesterday morning, with three others, I went across to 
some houses, all more or less destroyed, about a mile 
and a-half from our post, and secured a splendid supply 
of green peas from the gardens. These operations had 
to be conducted with loaded rifle, as the presence of 
two dogs, a cat, and a peacock proved that the enemy 


had not long left. 
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October 23rd.—During the night a lght was 
observed moving about in the houses previously referred 
to, and I was detailed off with two other men to 
march across and discover the cause. I extended my 
two men one on either side of me and fondly imagined 
I was about to make a brilliant capture. Having 
arrived, I explored every house, only to find that the 
wind was blowing a hot ember backwards and forwards. 
It was a very dark night, and quite a matter of luck 
that we ever found the way back, and then we struck a 
different post to our own. 


October 24th—Heavy thunderstorms during the 
night, and we had a most unpleasant time in the 
trenches; it was a case of sleeping in mud under sodden 
blankets. This 1s much more serious work than 
garrisoning a town, as of course there are no barbed 
wire or other defences. Where very dark, double 
sentries are posted. Firing is frequently audible, and 
Delarey and Kemp are reported to be near, also Lord 
Methuen with his column. 


Bosch Hoek Nek, Oatober 25th.—Back again here. 
Risizg at 3, the column stood toarms. By 5d everything 
was packed, trenches filled in, and we were in motion. 
With the exception of one halt of 40 minutes, we 
marched straight through, and arrived here at ten 
past 12, very much exhausted. 


October 27th.—We are still here, resting. Our 
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Operations so far seem to have consisted principally 
in destroying corn and houses, and capturing a few 
cattle and a couple of Boers. 


Hartebeeste Spruit, October 29th.—Last night we 
moved off at short notice, at 9 o’clock, and commenced 
our first night march. As far as I could make out, we 
travelled in a north-easterly direction, with Elands 
River and the Pilansberg Range on our left. With 
hourly halts of ten minutes, we marched till 3 in the 
morning, and then camped here, in a spot enveloped in 
bush and close to the river. Before leaving, Colonel 
Kekewich sent a message to all ranks that we were in 
for two hard nights’ marching; so it looks as if some- 
thing important were going to be attempted. 


Klip Plaat, October 31st.—Owing to the intense 
heat I was able to get only an hour’s sleep on the 29th. 
This was unfortunate, as we had before us a very severe 
night’s march. Asa military movement it was highly 
successful. The facts, as far as I could gather, were as 
follows :—At a certain point two Companies mounted 
in wagons with a couple of guns broke away from the 
column and surprised and captured 78 prisoners, who 
are now with us. We marched at 9 p.m. on the 29th, 
and did not arrive here till 8 the following morning. 
At 5 a.m. rain came down and added to our discomfort, 
and the marching was made more difficult as the bushes 
were invisible. Arriving here, we put in a good sleep 
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till 12.30, when our Company was told off for outpost 
duty, which of course meant more hard labour digging 
trenches, and in some of these cases the ground 
was nearly as hard as cement. About 8 p.m. those off 
duty were thinking about settling down for a nap, when 
a terrific thunderstorm arrived; the lightning was 
beyond description—it appeared absolutely incessant, 
with sometimes four or five flashes at once; and then 
the deluge! Some of the men had erected bivouacs 
with their blankets, but they were soon washed out of 
these, and there was nothing to do but to sit down and 
get soaked. The river, which last night was merely a 
choked-up ditch, is now an impassable torrent. 


Rootval, November rst.—The night of October 31st 
I was out on patrol at 10,12, and 2. At 3.30 the camp 
stood to arms, and by 5 the column was in motion 
again. My section was skirmishing about a quarter of a 
mile out on the right flank. Some of the kopjes are 
very wonderful, being composed of boulders, one of 
which would have made a good-sized house. At 11 we 
halted, expecting to move off again, but to our surprise 
the column concentrated and laagered up for the day. 
That night some bullocks were killed to give us some 
stew for a change. I was lucky enough to secure a 
piece of liver, but could not obtain any fat to cook it 
in. Suddenly I thought of the dubbing we greased 
our boots with, and under the circumstances it made 
what appeared to me then a most delectable dish. The 
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river Hek, about a mile away, being now swollen after 
the rains, we also secured the luxury of a hathe and a 
thorough wash. 


Rustenburg, November 2nd.—Up at 2.30 a.m., and 
having struck camp, the column was in motion by 4 
o'clock, and it then appeared that the day’s march 
would bring us back to Rustenburg. It proved a 
very hard march: the Volunteer Company acted as 
advance guard, and a large part of the country traversed 
consisted of soft mealie fields, which would be some- 
thing similar to ploughed land in England. We arrived 
on the plain in front of Rustenburg at 11, a footsore 
and weary lot, and I believe a few more miles would 
have finished us off. But we were very glad to receive 
a message from Colonel Borton, commanding the Regi- 
ment, that he was very pleased with the marching of 
the Company. I don’t think more than half-a-dozen 
men have fallen out during the whole month’s trek. 


Sunday, November jrad.—We are halting to-day, and 
Divine Service has been conducted this morning; this 
is always done when we are not on the march. One of 
our tents has been taken away to reduce baggage, so we 
are now 21 to a tent, which makes a terrible squeeze. 
It is said the prisoners we captured were on their way 
to join Delarey, who intended to attack us at Bosch 
Hoek Nek; but I cannot vouch for the accuracy of this. 


Naauwpoort, November 6th.—We arrived here yester- 
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day afternoon. I was just in the middle of a bathe, 
about half-a-mile from the camp at Rustenburg, when 
a rumour went round that the column was under orders 
to move, and those of us sporting in the river had to 
tumble into our clothes anyhow. A meal was hurriedly 
swallowed, and by 1 o'clock the column moved off, en 
route for Oliphant’s Nek, about seven miles away. The 
Volunteer Company, however, was left behind to act as 
escort to some wagons which had gone into Rustenburg 
for supplies, and we did not get away till 4 in the after- 
noon, arriving at the Nek at 7. We were soon wrapped 
in our blankets and asleep, but were up again at 4 and 
on the march by 5. The Volunteer Company acted as 
escort to the guns during this march. The country 
covered was much more hilly and contained higher 
peaks than those I have yet seen. We had to negotiate 
several spruits with precipitous banks, which presented 
some difficulty to the transport. Finally, a wheel came 
off the Volunteer Company’s wagon, causing considerable 
delay. We are encamped on a slope on very high 
ground, with a view of some thirty or forty miles, and 
are expecting to move again at any time. The country 
is quite devoid of wood, and parties have to go some 
distance to collect it. It is said that three or four 
prisoners were captured on the flanks during the march. 
The place contains a garrison, and in consequence we 
got some bread—the first time for a month. Bight 
of our men that we left behind ill at Pretoria have 
rejoined us here. The march itself was an exhausting 
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one, and more of our men fell out from sickness and 
fatigue than had hitherto been the case. 


Brakfontetn, November r2th.—At 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon of November 7th the order went round to get 
ready, and at 8 p.m. the column moved off. At 12 we 
halted for two hours, but it was bitterly cold, and sleep 
was impossible; we got very numb. When the order 
came to move we were so pleased that we broke into a 
run to get warm, but that did not last long.. The delay 
was said to have been caused by some of the transport 
getting on to a wrong track. At last daylight came, 
and we were extended over the country in skirmishing 
order. At 6 a.m. we laagered up at Vlakfontein, the 
scene of General Dixon’s severe action, and remained 
there for the day. 

Up again at 4.30 and off by 5.30, covering mile 
after mile of the same undulating veldt, with here and 
there a demolished farm-house and always a stream of 
some sort at our stopping-places. At 11 we laagered 
up once more, this time at Kleinfontein. The Volunteer 
Company spent the night on outpost duty. Thunder- 
storms once again appeared, but this time, curiously 
enough, there was no rain with them. 

5.30 the next morning saw us trekking again and 
in for a heavy day. About 10 we struck a regular oasis 
in the desert, a kopje composed of parti-coloured 
boulders, and surrounded by bushes and huge cacti, and 
at its foot a running stream breaking away here and 
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there into little lakes and waterfalls; the stream 
appeared to come from nowhere and to go nowhere. 
Here something must have happened, as Colonel 
Kekewich was observed to be closely studying a map, 
and we halted for two hours. Eventually, at about 1, 
we moved off again: we appeared to double back to the 
left of our former track. At 3 we were heartily glad to 
pitch our tents again at a place called Leuuwfontein. 
By daybreak the column marched again, and for some 
distance we were winding our way through a line of 
kopjes, till at 12 o’clock we pitched our camp under a 
range of hills at Brakfontein. 


Klerksdorp, November roth.—-At 5.30 a.m., on 
November 13th, while still at Brakfontein, our Com- 
pany, with two others, were sent away to a farmhouse 
about three miles distant, and having been provided 
with small reaphooks spent some hours destroying corn. 
This course had now become absolutely necessary, 
owing to the extreme mobility of the enemy. Here 
we also came into touch with Lord Methuen and his 
Column. During the last march we crossed the main 
road from Rustenburg to Mafeking and Zeerust, which 
gives some idea as to where we were. The column 
moved off again by daylight, and camped by midday at 
another Vlakfontein. 

The next two or three days provided some severe 
work. Moving off at daybreak, we marched till 8, 
arriving at another Rietfontein. Here we outspanned 
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but did not pitch the camp. At 3 in the afternoon we 
marched again, and laagered up at 6 at Schaap Plaats. 
Here the Volunteer Company was told off for outpost 
duty, but by 1.30 a.m. the camp was astir, and an hour 
later we were off again. That day we had more than 
twenty miles before us. The Volunteer Company was 
on the left flank in skirmishing order, and the ground 
was mostly uneven and stony. The whole way we never 
saw a drop of water; but some of the mules were 
laden with skin bags of water, so that we were able to 
fill our bottles once. 

At length we reached our objective—Ventersdorp, 
a town, and the largest place we had visited since the 
trek began. It is a pretty place, and with its green 
trees and grass and river and numerous brooks was a 
treat after the monotonous and arid veldt; it seemed to 
spring out of the middle of the veldt, and the river 
appeared to commence and end there. We imagined 
we were going to have a rest here, but at daybreak 
the column was in motion again, and journeying till 
mid-day, camped at a place which appeared to have no 
name. The next day (Sunday) we were on the march 
at the usual time, but laagered up after covering only 
ten miles, this time at a place bearing the remarkable 
name of Mayhemsvlei. Here heavy thunderstorms 
occurred during the night. Off again, as usual, by day- 
break the next morning, and eventually reached 
Klerksdorp, camping about two miles outside the town. 

As regards the march, as far as I can make out we 
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have covered about 300 miles since leaving Rustenburg, 
and 150 in the last elevendays. The Boers seem to have 
slept in several of the farm-houses previous to our 
arrival. 


November 20th.—The camp has been reduced to a 
quagmire by torrential rains. 


November 25th.—Still resting here, but move off 
to-morrow. 


Klerksdorp, December 4th.—Arrived back here after 
eight days’ continual marching. On November 26th 
the column moved at 5 a.m., and after a very hot march 
camped for the day, with a night march in prospect, at 
Brakspruit. At 11.30 p.m. we were on the march again. 
At the start we had to cross an awkward stream with 
only a few stepping-stones a long way apart; most of 
us fell cff these and had to wade through instead. 
Our Company were skirmishing on the flanks. March- 
ing all night, we passed through bushy and hilly 
country. One would frequently collide with an antheap 
or partially disappear in a burrow. At daybreak we 
halted for an hour, and it was said some of the mounted 
men were in close touch with the enemy. After 
moving a few miles further we camped at Lemoenfontein. 
Off again at daybreak, but after covering only six 
miles we pitched our tents again, the Volunteer 
Company being ordered for outpost duty. We had 
barely, however, finished the mid-day meal when there 
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were sudden orders to strike camp and move off again. 
A very stiff march followed in the terrific heat of 
mid-day. Temporary shelters of corrugated iron and 
smouldering fires therein proved that we were driving 
the enemy before us. At last, about 5 p.m., we laagered 
up at Otterfontein. 

In the middle of the night we were awakened by 
heavy firing from one of the outposts. (On trek we 
always sleep when in camp with everything on except 
our coats and equipment; when on outpost, with 
everything on.) We were quickly up and racing 
across to the outposts, and took up a position lying 
down between them. The firing, however, gradually 
ceased, and after waiting for an hour we returned to 
camp, but not for long, as we moved off again at 4 in 
the morning. I was never able exactly to discover 
what the firing was about. At mid-day we halted at 
another Rietfontein, the fourth place of this name we 
have visited. Here our advance mounted men came 
within 200 yards of the enemy, and a pom-pom was 
brought into play. But the Boers retired before us 
and refused a general action. Some sheep, however, 
were captured, and nearly every day after this we 
raked in cattle of some sort. A Boer woman and her 
three daughters also fell into our hands, left behind by 
their relatives, and they did not seem much depressed 
by the transfer. | 

That night our Company was on outpost duty and 
had the bad luck to come in for three or four heavy 
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thunderstorms, sleeping in a semi-drenched condition. 
Up again at 2.30 and off before daybreak. During this 
day’s march eight of the Yeomanry were captured by 
the enemy and sent in nearly stripped. Again the 
pom-pom came into play, and the troops were extended 
in expectation of a fight. Then a 15-pounder was sent 
to the top of a rise and threw eight shells into a farm- 
house supposed to be occupied by the enemy. Inter- 
mittent rifle fire was also occurring away on the flanks ; 
but in spite of the shrieking shells some of us fell 
asleep during the halt. During the rest of the march 
we kept continually halting and expecting a general 
engagement. But we eventually reached Rhenoster 
Spruit, and put up there for the night. Off again at 
2.30 the next morning, our Company acting as advance 
guard. All farm-houses and Kaffir kraals were 
destroyed on the way, bringing the refugee women and 
Kaffirs with us. Strydfontein was the next halting- 
place, and here the Volunteer Company was for outpost 
duty again. During the night one of the outposts fired 
a good many shots, necessitating our standing to arms. 
On the march again at the usual time, our Company 
acting as rearguard. Heavy rains overtook us for the 
first hour or two, making the marching heavy. That 
day we laagered up at Yzer Spruit. 

Moving off the next morning, a fourteen-mile march 
brought us back to Klerksdorp, a very disreputable- 
looking lot. One could scarcely get a wash the whole 
time, as what water there was had to be jealously 
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guarded for other purposes. When on trek the Medical 
Corps always examine the water before we are allowed 
to camp, and then guards are placed over it to prevent 
it being polluted. In order, therefore, to get a wash 
the water must be taken from the stream in a separate 
receptacle, if such a thing can be found. But even 
then the drinking water is sometimes far from inviting 
in appearance; perhaps it contains straws and dead 
beetles—but in the intense heat we think nothing of 
this and drink anything we can get hold of. 

This morning Lord Methuen marched in with his 
Column, bringing with him 15,000 sheep, 1,100 cattle, 
40 wagons, 20 Cape carts, and 38 prisoners. The net 
results of our trek have also been satisfactory: we 
bagged 8,000 sheep and goats, 400 bullocks, 3 prisoners, 
and several families of refugees—one Boer killed. On 
our side we had eight men taken and returned (already 
referred to) and four wounded. 


December Sth—We are still here getting in 
supplies for another move. 


Klerksdorp, December 212t.—After ten days full of 
incident and plenty of hard work we have arrived here 
again, and expect now to remain over Christmas. On 
Wednesday morning, December 11th, we were up at 3 
and on the march at 4.30. Passing through Harte- 
beestefontein, where, judging by the excavations and 
the disused machinery lying about, there were once 
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mines of some sort, we finally pitched camp at 11 
o’clock at Oorbeitjesfontein. During the night we were 
awakened by sharp firing on the right. As I rose and 
jumped into my equipment I was conscious of a sound 
like the humming of Insects now and again overhead; 
I learnt afterwards that these were bullets. Making 
our way quickly to our appointed ground, we laid down 
in readiness, but the firing gradually died away and we 
returned to camp. It appeared subsequently that a 
force of the enemy had occupied a farm-house a short 
distance outside our lines and then blazed away into 
the camp, and it is supposed their object was to draw 
our fire and so disclose our positions; but in this they 
were unsuccessful, as not a shot was fired from the 
camp, nor did they inflict any loss on us with the 
exception of wounding one horse. 

Moving off at daybreak the next morning, we 
arrived by 6 about two or three miles from two bush- 
covered kopjes with a narrow nek between, the Volun- 
teer Company forming part of the transport guard. No 
sooner had the advance mounted men come within 
range of these kopjes than they came under a sharp 
fire and had at first to retreat ; but they soon advanced 
to the attack again, and firing commenced all along the 
line. In the meantime both of the 15-pounders were 
taken to a rise and thorougly searched the bush, 
discharging something like a hundred shells. This 
apparently silenced the enemy’s fire, but on two half- 
companies being sent out to mount the kopjes they 
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again came under a heavy fire, fortunately without 
any casualties; and they eventually drove the 
enemy back. Our Company expected to take an active 
part in these operations, but were not called upon, and 
many of us fell asleep the latter part of the time, as it 
took four hours to dislodge the enemy. There were, 
however, ten men wounded on the first approach to the 
kopje, and one—Lieut. Otter, of the Norfolks—very 
dangerously. On passing through the nek we found 
our wounded lying about and all nearly stripped by the 
enemy, and pieces of exploded shells in all directions. 
Unfortunately we were without the majority of our 
mounted men, who, with the pom-pom, were gone else- 
where on some other duty. It appears that the Boers 
had a large convoy and much cattle the other side 
of the kopjes, and consequently offered a stubborn 
resistance to our passage. But although they suc- 
ceeded in getting away for the time, the whole lot fell 
into the hands of Lord Methuen later. Our fire appears 
to have killed several Boer horses, but concerning their 
other casualties we know nothing. That night we 
camped at the fifth Rietfontein we have been to, the 
Volunteer Company being for outpost duty, and we had 
a very lively time: from six to ten terrific thunder- 
storms raged, and we were flooded out of the trenches, 
the-rain continuing all night. 

The next day was uneventful, with the exception 
of a little sniping on the flanks, and brought us to 
Korannafontein, where we camped for the night. Day- 
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break saw us on the march again, our Company being 
rearguard. We had barely started when firing com-. 
menced in the rear, and a sharp action took place with 
the mounted men, their presence between preventing 
us having a look in. This lasted about an hour, and 
' the guns were sent back to support us if necessary ; but 
the enemy were repulsed with the loss of one prisoner. 
This day brought us to Kliprif. Rooipoort and 
Palmietfontein were reached the two following days, 
sniping occurring in the early morning of both days, 
and on one occasion the guns were again sent out as 
cover. All this time we were bagging sheep and cattle 
and taking up refugees. At Palmietfontein, just as it 
was getting dusk, a large quantity of sheep and eight 
wagons were reported over the ridge, and away went a 
small force of mounted men to reconnoitre; but it was 
decided to be a trap, and they were left alone. The 
bulk of our mounted men and the pom-pom were still 
away from us. Here we halted for a day, and it was 
during this time that Lord Methuen captured Potgeiter’s 
Laager. 

Marching off at the usual time next morning, we 
camped next at Zendelingsfontein, where our Company 
was again for outpost duty. Moving off the next morn- 
ing as rearguard, we espied two mounted Boers on the 
next ridge, but they kept well out of range and gave us 
no chance of a shot. Some of the mounted men, how- 
ever, remained behind in ambush, and later some sharp 
firing took place, but with apparently no result. The 
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country traversed was very difficult, consisting of stone- 
strewn kopjes and thick bush, and at times we com- 
pletely lost sight of the column. That night we camped 
at Rhenoster Spruit, and the following day, after a hard 
march of 15 miles, we arrived once more at Klerksdorp, 
in a very ragged condition; the sole of one of my boots 
was bound on with wire, and we all required refitting 
in one way or another. 


The result of the trek appears to have been as 
follows :—6,000 sheep, 400 head of cattle, and one 
prisoner taken. Lord Methuen brought in 13,000 
cattle, 30,000 sheep, 160 wagons, 100 horses and mules, 
and 40 prisoners, besides a large number of women 
and children. A number of sheep had also to be 
destroyed by both columns, it being impossible to 
bring them along. 


December 24th.—We have lost another of our Com- 
pany, poor young Nichols, of Wymondham, having been 
carried off by enteric. The Company marched into 
the town to bury him, the buglers sounding the “ Last 
Post ” as he was lowered into the grave. 


Coming out of my tent yesterday, I noticed over 

the hills what I took to be a large village on fire, a 

great black cloud hanging in that direction; gradually, 

however, the cloud approached, and on arriving in camp 

changed to a mass of glittering, quivering silver—a 

flight of myriads of locusts was passing over; soon they 
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disappeared, leaving a few odd millions of stragglers 
and wounded behind. 

Captain Atthill, commanding our Company, has 
now rejoined us, recovered from his illness. | 
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“And trampin’ with the ‘ Footies ’ain’t as pleasant as it looks— 
They scarcely ever sees a Boer, except in picture-books. 
They make a march of twenty mile, which leaves em nearly dead, 
And then they find the bloomin’ Boers is twenty mile ahead! 
Each ‘ Footy’ is as full of fight as any bulldog pup, 
But walking forty miles to fight—well, I’m Fed Up! ” 


A. B. Paterson. 


After three months’ sick leave, during which period 
I underwent a rather severe operation, I appeared before 
a Medical Board and was granted a further extension 
of one month’s leave as not being then strong enough 
for active service. At the expiration of this period I 
was ordered to embark, and sailed from Southampton 
on board the Hospital Ship “ Orcana” on November 
19th, 1901. 

We had on board four officers, 10 nursing sisters, 
and a number of Civil Medical Officers, the latter of 
whom were going out for the first time. One of the 
Officers Major Mullins, V.C., was quite a cripple, 
having been shot in the spine just before the Relief of 
Mafeking, after winning the V.C. at Elandslaagte. 
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The voyage out was uneventful, the only thing of 
interest being the fancy dress ball and sports held on 
the 5th December, and the production of the usual 
Ship’s Newspaper for Naval Charities. (See Appendix IT.) 

After stopping to coal at Las Palmas on November 
23rd, we reached Capetown on Sunday, December 8th, 
and I there received orders to proceed for Durban. We 
left Capetown on the 10th, arriving at Durban on 
December 13th. On landing, I proceeded to the Marine 
Hotel, and on the same night went with some other 
Officers to hear the Military band playing in the Victoria 
Gardens. 

On the 14th I visited the Berea and the Park, and 
also visited the Hospital Ship ‘‘ Dunera” in the evening. 

On the 15th (Sunday) I took a rickshaw to the 
Mission Church at the Point in the morning. Went to 
the Bluff in the afternoon, and the Hospital Ship 
“ Dunera” with Lieutenant Griffiths, A.V.D., to see 
Dr. Martin, C.M.O., who was formerly with me on the 
Hospital Ship ‘ Nubia.” 

On the 16th I saw the Commandant, who had no 
orders for me, and after doing some shopping went to 
the Berea by tram, and had lunch at the Ocean View 
Hotel. 


December 17th.—Insufferably hot. Drove to the 
Park with Major Abbott, of the New Zealand Con- 
tingent, and after dinner went with Griffiths to the 


‘ Dunera.” 
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December 18th.—Blazing hot. Fearful thunder- 
storm from 6 till 11. 


December 19th.—Having received orders at last, 
entrained for Klerksdorp at 6 p.m., with Major Abbott 
and Major Curtis, P.M.O., who was ordered to Stander- 
ton. Arrived at Inchanga and had dinner at 8 o'clock; 
Pietermaritzburg at 10 o’clock. Raining in torrents. 


December 20th.—Arrived at Colenso at 3 a.m., 
Ladysmith at 5, Glencoe at 7.30, Ingagane 8.45, 
Newcastle 9.30 a.m.—where I had breakfast with 
Major Abbott and Dickenson, of the New Zealanders, 
who were leaving the train to join Colonel Porter’s 
column. Dickenson was shot through the head a week 
later. Ingogo at 10.15 a.m. (150 Boers attacked this 
post a few nights ago and raided the store); 11 am., 
the Reversing Station at Mount Prospect; under 
Majuba at 11.30, Charlestown 12.10, Volksrust 12.30, 
Paardekop 2 o'clock (in the midst of a deluge of rain 
and a thunderstorm, which had been raging for the 
last half-hour), Platrand 2.40, Kroondrai 3 (still 
raining), Standerton 3.20 (for lunch). Major Curtis 
left me here, and Williams, a subaltern in the 15th 
Hussars, got in. Vlaklaagte 4, Val 4.30, Greylingstad 
5.10, Vlakfontein 5.45 (where we saw 3000 head of 
looted cattle), Heidelburg 7.15 (for dinner), Elands- 
fontein 9 a.m. (where I saw two of the Nursing Sisters 
from the Hospital Ship “ Orcana” on the platform). 
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Arrived Johannesburg at 9.30 p.m., and drove with 
Williams to Heath’s Hotel. No drinks to be had here, 
under Martial Law, although the charge is £1 a day. 
Very tired, so went to bed at 11 o’clock. 


December 21st.—Rose at 5.30,and dressed hurriedly. 
Breakfasted at 6 o’clock and took a rickshaw to 
Braamfontein, where I entrained for Klerksdorp. 
Found I was Senior Officer, and in charge of the Troop 
train. Met Duffus, C.S.,who came out with me, and 
who is ordered to Krugersdorp. Florida 7.40 a.m. 
(raining like blazes), Roodepoort 8 a.m., Luipaardsvlei 
8.25, Krugersdorp 8.45, Randfontein 9.10. An Officer 
got into my carriage at Krugersdorp whom I found to 
be a son of the Rector of Blickling and a brother of the 
Vicar of St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich—Meyrick, of the 
Royal Engineers, and he went on to Klerksdorp with 
me. Welverdeind 11.40, Frederickstadt 12.30, Potchef- 
stroom 1.30. Here we stopped half an hour, and I paid 
2/- for a sandwich and lost half-a-sovereign which some- 
body else kindly took up from the counter—no doubt 
by mistake (?). Machavie 2.30. Between this and the 
next station there was heavy firing. Koekemoer 3 
o'clock, Klerksdorp 3.30. There being no baggage-cart 
at the station, I walked out to the column, which I 
found about two miles out. After tea a frightful storm 
of thunder and lightning, which continued all night. 
The rain was so heavy that we had to sit in mackin- 
toshes in the mess-tent at dinner. 
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Sunday, December 22nd.—Divine Service at 9.40. 
Hear we are to trek on Christmas night. The column 
now consists of 500 men of the Scottish Horse, 200 
LY., two guns of the 28th Battery R.F.A., and the 2nd 
Norfolk Regiment. 


December 23rd.—Hot but bright. Inspection of 
arms at 9 o'clock. Walked into Klerksdorp in the after- 
noon and called on Major Coleridge, Provost Marshal, 
with a letter from Abbott. 


Christmas Eve.—Cloudy but fine. The mail closed 
for England. There was a large camp concert in Lord 
Methuen’s camp close to us. 


Christmas Day.—Fine. Church Parade in the 
morning. Barton and Hotson returned from Johannes- 
burg in the afternoon, having been away on three days’ 
leave. Half my company was detailed for outpost 
under Barton. 


Boxing Day.—Busy packing in afternoon, ready for 
treking, and turned in before 9 o’clock. 


December 27th.— Rose at 2.45 a.m. All tents struck 
at 3.10 and moved off from our position outside 
Klerksdorp in a Westerly direction. My Company 
detailed for baggage guard in extreme rear of convoy. 
Marched till 10.30 a.m., and encamped at 11.15 at 
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Rhenoster Spruit, having marched nearly 15 miles in 
the sun in extended order and being nearly baked. 
Two Boers rode alongside our Cavalry flankers (who 
imagined them to be two of Methuen’s Scouts) for 
nearly two miles, and then rode away, firing at us as 
they went. Our tents are being pitched in the orchard 
of a Boer farm, the house being in ruins. Found part 
of a broken croquet-mallet under the trees. 


December 28th.—Rose at 2.40 and treked at 3.30 
a.m. At 4.30 passed a white farm-house which had 
previously been unroofed by Methuen’s Column, but as 
the enemy had since madea rough roofing of corrugated 
iron, our Kaffir boys picked it full of holes with pick- 
axes. Later on we burnt an uninhabited house and 
pulled down another. It is rather saddening to see all 
these unroofed farm-houses, but it is the fortune of war 
and has to be done. At 10.10 we reached Leeuwkop 
Farm, where we halted after marching for nearly seven 
hours. We are now 30 miles from Klerksdorp. At 6 
p.m. was warned by the Colonel to ride round the 
Cavalry outposts, as I should have to relieve them at 
night. Paraded at 10 p.m. and marched out to take 
over the outposts and protect the Convoy, as the column 
without transport was to co-operate with Methuen and 
start at 2.30 a.m. It was rough work taking over the 
posts in the dark, and I could not find one of them, 
situate in a wood, for along time. Too cold to sleep, 
although I had been awake for 24 hours when we stood 


to arms at 3 a.m. 
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Sunday, December 29th,—Adjoining my post is a 
Boer cottage quite ruined, but with much of the 
furniture still intact. It has been occupied quite 
recently, as there are traces of cooking. Some 
flowers planted in old corned beef tins are still 
blooming. At 8 a.m. Boers began to show themselves 
on the sky-line, so we fired about six 15-pounder 
shells from our guns and a couple of volleys, and they 
retired. Each of the shells went screaming over our 
heads, as our guns had been dragged up to the top ofa 
kopje, where they commanded a wider range. Later on 
the Boers re-appeared, and every now and then rode 
along the sky-line, occasionally dismounting to take pot 
shots at us, so we let them have another shell. In the 
afternoon my men completed the demolition of the 
cottage, and fired a thatched house belonging to H. 
Pretorius. There was a Mounted Infantry bandolier in 
this house, and a lot of Mauser cartridges. The other 
cottage belonged to one Van Laake, as this name was 
written on the fly-leaf of a Boer hymn-book. The 
column returned at 4 p.m. with five prisoners and 6000 
sheep. Slept fitfully on outpost. 


December 30th.—Packed up kits at 2 a.m., withdrew 
my outposts, and marched in to join the main body at 
83.50. Treked at 4, but halted very soon for an hour, 
as our advance guard had come in contact with the 
enemy. Reached Zendelingsfontein at 9.30; a fertile 
valley, with several destroyed farm-houses near the 
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spruit running through it. As we entered the valley I 
was directed to take my Company and occupy the high 
ridge overlooking it and to hold it until 6 p.m., as 
Boers are reported all round us. Had not had a wash 
since Saturday, nor my boots off, so managed to wash 
my face and hands and bathe my feet. The cool water 
was quite a luxury. Marched into camp at 6.30, and 
after having had some food turned in and slept. 


December 31st.—Rose at 2.45 and treked at 4, my 
Company being the advance guard. After marching 
seven miles, we reached Rietfontein at 8.15 and 
encamped. For over a mile the O.C. Column, who had 
dismounted, walked by my side and talked all the time. 
He had sent on our mounted troops late last night to 
catch Potgeiter with 100 Boers who had laagered at this 
place, but they decamped before our men arrived. The 
heat almost unbearable. The last day of the old year. 


January rst, 1902.—Rose at a quarter to 3 and 
were about to trek at 4, when we were ordered to 
dismiss and pitch tents again. Everybody very glad of 
a day’s rest. There was, however, far more “grousing” 
because the tents were ordered to be pitched almost 
immediately after being struck than if the men had had 
to march twenty miles and then pitch them at the end 
of the march—which seems to savour somewhat of 
ingratitude; but Tommy’s reasoning was as follows:— 
‘‘ If we were not going to move, why did we want to strike 
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camp and pack up at all?” quite disregarding the fact 
that there was probably some very sound reason for the 
sudden change of orders. 

There is a large farm-house here which we had 
unroofed about a month ago, when we removed the 
inhabitants, but as the house had been re-roofed in the 
meantime we did it more effectually. Two of our 
Company were sent out to destroy crops of oats which 
were standing, and as Boers were showing themselves, 
we also sent out our Maxim gun, which fired about 250 
rounds. 


January 2nd.—Treked at 4 a.m. and reached Hol- 
fontein (about 14 miles) at 10.15. At starting we 
marched leisurely out of Camp, my Company as escort 
to the two 15-pounder guns, as we had laid a trap for 
Brother Boer into which he promptly fell. As the 
enemy invariably ride into our camping-ground 
directly we move off—it is said in search of dropped 
ammunition—we sent some of our mounted men round 
behind the kopjes and took them in rear, killing two, 
wounding three, and taking three other prisoners (81x 
in all). We were quite pleased with ourselves, but met 
with a sad mishap just before we halted here. The 
advanced screen of Imperial Yeomanry rode right into 
a Boer ambush and lost an Officer killed and five men 
wounded. Several others were taken prisoners, stripped, 
and sent later on into Camp. As soon as we halted 
our ambulances galloped out and picked up the 
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wounded who were lying on the plain. The Officer— 
young Woodhouse—was shot in cold blood, for while a 
prisoner and wounded he was ordered to take off his 
riding-breeches, and, as he refused, a Boer stepped up 
to him and shot him through the head. Since then 
we have found a wounded Boer who had been shot 
through the windpipe in the skirmish; he had on a 
pair of fancy socks taken from one of our Officers. 

We buried Woodhouse and a Sergeant named 
Duport, who died from his wound (he had been shot 
through the stomach), at 5 o'clock. The funeral was 
most impressive. As the men lowered the poor limp 
bodies sewn in blankets into the grave, the escort 
presented arms, and the trumpeter sounded “ Last 
Post,” while the General and allthe Officers stood with 
bared heads. At 2 a.m.I was roused by the Adjutant 
and told to turn out with half a Company in support 
of the outposts, as one of the native scouts had come 
in with the news that a large party of Boers were 
creeping up. We stood to arms, but nothing happened. 


January jrd.—We deferred our start until 5 a.m. 
on account of the night alarm, and as my Company 
was told off for advanced guard I had a good view of 
two skirmishes. We had reached Doornlaagte (about 
six miles), when we halted on the crest of the hill, and, 
looking down into the valley, heard shots and saw our 
mounted men galloping hard in pursuit of the Boers. 
We captured some cattle and sheep, but one of our 
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scouts was badly wounded. We reached our camping- 
ground at about a quarter to 8 a.m., and were just 
outspanning, when firing was heard again. About 
fifty Boers were hidden in a donga, and had been 
discovered by our mounted men. There was a rapid 
musketry fire at first, and then our pom-pom came into 
action. At the first five shells the Boers scattered, and 
we could see them galloping madly away. Then once 
more the rapid “ pom-pom-pom,” and the shells bursting 
in a line behind the retreating Boers. It was a most 
exciting scene as these men fled for their lives. Subse- 
quently more Boers appeared on the other flank, and 
our two 15-pounders galloped up ready for action, but 
were not required. It is difficult to realise that we 
have been in action each day before the folks in 
England have had their breakfasts. Went on outpost 
in the afternoon near a Boer farm-house inhabited by 
an old woman and three girls. Two of the Boers 
wounded in the skirmish yesterday died during last 
night and were buried by us this morning. 

I found the following letter from a Boer woman to 
her husband (on commando) in a farm-house, together 
with some scholastic books :— 

‘“ My onliest true Darlingtje,—Just a few lines to let 
my Boytje know how I feel this morning. Well, sweet- 
heart, I must say that I am feeling better this morning; 
I am only sorry I can’t say that Iam quite well, but 
hope to be soon, though. I am indeed glad, though, 
that I can do my work again. Now, my beloved Pieter, 
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I do hope you will believe your wifie. I hope my boy 
did not worry too much about me last night—ach, 
Lievie, I am not worth it that you should worry about 
me so much. 

“ Darling, if you will send Pietie at about 11 o’clock 
I will send you a cup of tea—or never mind, I can maae 
(sic) send it with one of the kids. Now, lovy, please 
excuse short note, but I have to go and see after the 
food. I am longing so very much—won’t you please 
send me a few nice kisses. I will be so very pleased, 
and it will be enjoyed so much by, 

‘Your own loving w., 
** Kors.” 

Burned an unoccupied farm-house from which we 
were sniped this morning. Our Cossack Post was with- 
drawn from the inhabited farm-house as soon as it 
became dark, and a large number of mounted Boers 
immediately rode up and remained in the buildings all 
night, as we could see lights from my post till dawn. 


January gth—As my Company was detailed for 
rear-guard, the men’s kits had to be packed by 3 a.m., 
after a most uncomfortable night owing to mosquitoes. 
At 4 o’clock we retired in open order and halted at 
some distance behind the column. As soon as we did 
so the screen of Imperial Yeomanry formed up behind 
us, but we had hardly reached the top of the ridge 
when the Boers opened fire. About 70 of them 
peppered us for half-an-hour or more. There were 
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only about 20 Yeomanry, and as these were not more 
than ‘twenty yards from us, the bullets came flip-flop 
right amongst us and singing over our heads, now and 
then raising little spurts of dust as they struck the 
ground. As the Boers were massing, the Scottish 
Horse were sent to the rear to reinforce the Yeomanry, 
my men cheering them as they galloped past us, and 
our 15-pounders sent two shells over our heads, dis- 
persing a body of the enemy near the farm-house we 
were at yesterday. The white flag was promptly 
hoisted from the house. We retired slowly for about 
eleven miles, and halted at Doornfontein (passing 
through Doornbult, where I picked up part of a child’s 
birthday-book) at about 9.30 a.m. 


Sunday, January 5th.—Treked at 4.30 a.m., half- 
an-hour later than usual. I was detailed with half my 
Company to remain in ambush with a 15-pounder gun, 
but Brother Boer declined to come on, so we had to 
retire. However, about 8 o’clock, as we were passing 
some farm buildings, which we burned, one of the 
Yeomanry rear-guard galloped in with the news that 
a hundred Boers were attacking on the right rear. The 
convoy halted and the Scottish Horse were sent to 
reinforce the rear-guard. The Maxim gun was placed 
in position in a donga to open fire if the Boers should 
press us hard, and our two 15-pounders galloped into 
position on a ridge and sent shell after shell over our 
heads into the enemy. After about half-an-hour the 
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enemy retired, and we treked on to Leeuwfontein, 
which we reached at 12, after a 144 miles march and a 
rear-guard action—all on a peaceful Sunday morning! 

At Doornfontein we discovered that one of the farm- 
houses had been used by the Boers as a hospital, and 
in it was found the dead body of a Boer who had been 
disembowelled by one of our pom-pom shells at Doorn- 
laagte on Friday. 


January 6th.—Had a very short trek of four miles 
only, to Wildfontein. Took two prisoners, one of 
whom, fully armed and equipped, rode right into our 
outposts, while the other, a boy, was found hiding in 
the rocks. 


January 7th—The column did not move. Our 
mounted men-who went out last night came in with 
nine prisoners, 200 cattle, 131 sheep, and two wagons, 
after a ten miles gallop. 


January 8th.—Treked 12 miles to Makoek’s Kraal, 
making from Klerksdorp about 120 miles. As our 14 
days’ stock of provisions expires to-morrow, we are 
making for Ventersdorp to get a fresh supply. We are 
quite out of all luxuries, such as lime-juice, &c. 


January oth.—Treked at 4.30 a.m. and reached 
Ventersdorp (10 miles) about a quarter to 9. Received 
by heliograph the following telegram from the Mayor 
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“O.C. Vol. Coy., Norfolk Regiment, Kekewich's 
Column, E. 32017, Dec. 24.—Norwich Citizens send 
hearty Christmas greetings to Norwich Volunters.— 
CoLMAN, Mayor.” 

Heard news of disaster to the column under Colonel 
Williams at Tweefontein, and were ordered to Klerks- 
dorp with four days’ provisions. 


January roth.—Treked at 4.30 a.m. for about 104 
miles. Was detained with my Company, when passing 
through a farm near the Schoen Spruit, to gather 
apples, of which there were a great number of trees, as 
also pears and peaches. None of them were ripe, but 
the men enjoyed them. Reached Sterkstroom about 
10 a.m. In the afternoon a heavy storm came up, with 
a furious downpour of rain, which lasted all night, so 
did not ¢rek until 7 next morning. 


January 11th—Treked to Brakspruit (15 miles), 
arriving at 1.15 p.m. Sun very hot after the storm. 


Sunday, January 1ath—The column moved into 
Klerksdorp at 3 a.m., with the exception of the Norfolks, 
who were left in camp. The mails came out from 
Klerksdorp before lunch—quite a heavy load, as there 
were a fortnight’s letters waiting for us. 

We are encamped on the site of the action with 
Delarey, fought just two months ago. There is a wire 
enclosure containing the graves of a sergeant and six 
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men of the Imperial Yeomanry, who were killed in the 
fight, and a rough wooden cross bearing the following 
inscription :— 


IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
SERGEANT 
CHARLES ANDERSON 


PRIVATES 

JOHN N. ATCHISON 
MALCOLM McLEOD 
WALLACE HIGGINS 
WILLIAM RORRISON 
DAVID C. CRUICKSHANKS 
JAMES GLASGOW 

KILLED IN ACTION, 138 Nov., 1901. 


107TH LANARK CO. LY. 


We buried one of our Yeomen in the same enclosure 
this morning. 


January 13th—Had to stand to arms at 3.30 in 
consequence of the expected presence in the vicinity 
of a body of the enemy. We were reinforced during 
the day by the Border Regiment, 800 strong, and some 
new Imperial Yeomanry about 80 strong, instead of the 
20th, who were only about 50 in number. 
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January 14th—Treked at 4.30 and had to wade 
through the Schoen Spruit. My Company was 
advance-guard, and the last wagon of the Convoy had 
not crossed the Spruit at 6 o’clock. We arrived at 
Rietfontein at 10.45, after a ten-mile march. Went on 
outpost near two Boer houses, which were destroyed ; 
everything portable had been removed, but I found a 
good iron bedstead with spring mattress, which I rigged 
up under two trees, with a crossbar between them to 
carry a waterproof sheet, and this made an excellent 
impromptu tent. One of the houses had been used as 
a store, and I found in it a mutilated copy of the 
“British Pharmacopeia.” At 11 p.m.a terrible thunder- 
storm came up, and raged until 3 a.m., with incessant 
lightning and a torrential downpour. Just as the storm 
began, one of my patrols, consisting of a corporal and 
two men, started for the next picquet, about 200 yards 
to the right. As they had not returned at 1 am., I 
started with a corporal to try to find them, but we had 
not proceeded more than a hundred yards when we 
entirely lost our direction, owing to the blinding 
lightning and subsequent inky darkness; we were three- 
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quarters of an hour before we found our way back to 
our own post. The unfortunate patrol, having wandered 
about the veldt forthree hours in the pouring rain, and 
never having found the next picquet, got back to us at 
2am. It was the worst night we ever had, and every- 
body was drenched, having to stand all night long on 
the flooded ground. At a quarter-past 3 got a signal 
message from camp putting off our start until 7 a.m. 


January 15th.—Treked about nine miles to Vaal- 
bank, where we are to leave 300 of the Border Regiment 
to build block-houses. Captured 44 head of cattle. 
One of our mounted men on the flank of the column 
sniped and wounded. 


January 16th.—Did not trek, but halted for the day. 
The Boers are hanging on our skirts very closely, as 
three of the Border Mounted Infantry were captured 
and stripped within sight of our camp. Our mounted 
men went out with a pom-pom last night, and returned 
this morning with 13 prisoners, three wagons, two 
Scotch carts, and a lot of cattle. We are building four 
block-houses here. 


January 17th.—Halted, on fatigue, assisting in 
erection of block-houses. 


January 18th.—Treked at 4.30 a.m. back to Brak- 
spruit (16 miles) in rainy weather. The Convoy wagons 
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being empty, the men were allowed to ride alternate 
hours. | 


Sunday, January 19th.—Halted while Convoy with 
one Company Norfolks, one Company Border Regiment, 
and mounted men went into Klerksdorp for supplies. 
Went on outpost at 6 p.m. 


January 20th.—Stood to arms at 3 a.m. and marched 
into camp at 8 am. Four Companies of the Border 
Regiment left us for Buffelsvlei. 


January 21st.—Rose at 2.40 a.m. and marched to 
Schoen Spruit, to cover crossing of Convoy. Spruit 
very high, and water above our waists. Had to lie 
down wet through till 6 a.m., when I received the 
following order :— 

“From Captain Tonge, Rear of Convoy.—When 
you eventually move off, which you will do as soon as 
the whole Convoy moves, your Company will form 
rear-guard ; half Company extended, one section as a 
connecting unit between the left of your extended half 
Company and Lieutenant Walter’s flank guard. This 
section will move half left from the left flank of the 
extended half Company; your remaining section will 
march as a reserve with me, close up to the rear 
wagon.” 

Reached Buffelsvlei at 12.30 p.m., having been ten 
hours under arms. Met Harrison (Medical Officer), 
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who had ridden out from Palmietfontein to meet me. 
Heard all about his adventure with the Boers, when he 
was taken prisoner and stripped. It appears that on 
landing at Capetown he was sent direct up country to 
Klerksdorp, where, on arrival, he was given a Cape 
cart with a pair of mules and a Kaffir driver, who was 
told to take him to Palmietfontein, about half-way on 
the block-house line between Klerksdorp and Venters- 
dorp. Whether the Kaffir driver misunderstood his 
instructions, or whether he deliberately betrayed his 
trust, 1s uncertain, but, at all events, he drove Harrison 
direct to Hartebeestefontein, which was then Delarey’s 
headquarters. Before he reached this place he was 
held up by the Boers, who deprived him of all his kit, 
but on the plea that he wasa Medical Officer, graciously 
allowed him-to set out on foot on the nine miles walk 
back into Klerksdorp. He had, however, walked but 
very few miles when he was waylaid by a Boer youth of 
about 16, well mounted and armed with a Mauser rifle. 
In response to his peremptory command of “ Hands 
up!” Harrison explained that he had already been 
made prisoner and released; but the youth, apparently 
determined to have some of the “spoils of war,” com- 
pelled Harrison to disrobe, and having secured his 
brand-new khaki uniform, “Smasher” hat, leggings, 
and boots, allowed Harrison to crawl into Klerksdorp 
after dark, attired only in his vest and pants. 


January 22nd.—Rose at 3.15, and treked at 4.30 to 
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Rietfontein, only four and a-half miles, where we halted 
for the day. Tremendous storm came on, which lasted 
until 7 p.m. 


January 23rd.—Halted. Three Companies started 
at 5 a.m. with supplies for the Border Regiment at 
Vaalbank, four miles away, leaving only my Company 
in Camp, the remaining Companies being on outpost. 
Showery all day. On outpost duty at 6 p.m. 


January 2gth.—Halted. Mounted column started 
for Klerksdorp at 3 a.m. Came into camp off outpost 
at 6 p.m. 


January 25th.—Halted. On wood-cutting fatigue 
from 12.30 to 4.30 p.m. Came across an old plough 
near a ruined farm-house with a name-plate inscribed 
‘“ Ransomes, Sims, & Head, 342D, Ipswich, England.” 


Sunday, January 26th.—UHalted. Church parade 
service at 8.45 a.m. Convoy, with four Companies of 
the Border Regiment and mails, came in from 
Klerksdorp. 


January 27th.—Halted. Rose at 2.45 a.m. and 
marched at 3.15 to occupy outposts. 


January 28th—Halted. Stood to arms at 3 a.m. 
Outposts relieved at 5,and marched intocamp. Convoy 
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arrived from Klerksdorp, but did not bring the English 
mail. It, however, brought some lager-beer, which was 
much more popular. Our Engineers busy blowing up 
some farm buildings, near the new block-houses, for 
strategic reasons. 


January 29th.—Halted. On fatigue from 8.30 to 
12, cutting down cactus hedge—very high and old— 
round orchard of ruined farmhouse, close to the 
Taaibosch Spruit. The house was at the same time 
razed by our Kaffirs. Intensely hot. 


January 30th.—On outpost again at 3.15 a.m. Our 
two 15-pounder guns left us for Klerksdorp. Very hot 
again, and a plague of mosquitoes. 


January 31st.—Stood to arms at 3 a.m., filled in our 
trenches, and treked at 7 to Vaalbank (five miles), 
arriving about 9.30 a.m. English mail arrived from 
Klerksdorp. 


February 1st—Halted. Fine and hot. Colonel 
Hickie’s column joined us at 8.30 a.m. Marched out 
to cover the wood-cutting party, with D Company, at a 
wood two miles from Camp. Remained with halfa 
Company extended on top of a kopje, and retired at 
6 p.m. 


Sunday, February 2nd.—Halted. Breakfast at 6.15 
and paraded at 6.45 with two other Companies of 
mounted men and a pom-pom. Marched out about 
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four miles to cover building of block-houses. At 
11 a.m. received orders to move on, and we treked 
about two miles further and outspanned. We have 
just sighted a number of Boers, and expect to be 
attacked. My Company is acting as escort to the 
pom-pom. At 1 o’clock we were attacked, and after 
some desultory firing retired about a mile and took up 
& position against the furthest block-house. As the 
enemy came on they were met by volleys from EH 
Company and shells from the pom-pom, on which they 
retired behind the ridge. Three of our mounted men 
were wounded, and we had to signal for an ambulance 
to be sent out from Vaalbank. Firing went on at 
intervals all the afternoon. We eventually returned to 
camp at 7 p.m., having been under arms 13 hours and 
being very tired. The three men wounded were hit at 
400 yards by some Boers in bushes, and were severely 
wounded. 


February 3rd.—Rose at a quarter to 5 and treked 
at 6. We were left flankers and engaged with the 
enemy before 7. However, after a tew shots we marched 
into camp, just where the Boers were yesterday, at 
9a.m. This place is Leeuwfontein, where we encamped 
on Sunday, January 5th. Yesterday during the fight 
I managed to lose the Swedish knife out of my case. 

Received the following special alarm orders, which 
Officers commanding Companies were directed to read 
out to their men :— 
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COLONEL KEKEWICH’S COLUMN. 
ALARM ORDERS. 


On any firing (anything more than a couple of shots) 
taking place by night, or on the alarm being notified, 
picquets will at once be doubled unless otherwise 
ordered. 

All will fall in quickly and without noise or lights 
of any kind being struck, at their alarm posts, with 
bayonets fixed after reaching there, and act according to 
orders issued by 0.C. Units. Any lights or fires should 
be at once extinguished. 

The N.C.O.’s commanding the R.A. and the Infantry 
Guards will send a man at once to inform the O.C. 
column and the D.A.A.G. 

O.C. Units will arrange daily and inform all concerned 
exactly how their men are to be placed in case of alarm. 
If this is done carefully there should be no confusion. 
It is the duty of everyone in the column, of whatever 
rank, to know his post in case of alarm. 

When firing takes place, special visiting patrols should 
be sent at once to the picquets, and immediately on 
their return a report made to the O.C. column. 

An Officer should be sent at once from each unit 
(N.C.O. to R.A.) to the D.A.A.G., for any special orders 
which the 0.C. the column may have to give. 

Of course, if it can be arranged, and the O.C. column 
receives sufficient notice of an intending attack, all will 
be warned as quietly and quickly as possible, but if there 
is not time for this the alarm will be sounded or the 
Maxim or other fire opened in order to alarm all quickly. 

In the event of the enemy gaining a footing in the 
camp, which should not be possible if the picquets do 
their work properly, they could be dealt with at once 
with the bayonet, and unless special orders are given 
(which might be difficult under the circumstances) the 
camp will be quickly cleared of them by Units, working 
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from front to rear, Units if possible working in con- 
junction in so doing. 

J. Ia the event of firing by night, and the animals 
for any reason becoming frightened and inclined to 
stampede, they should, if possible, be fed, as so doing 
tends to keep them quiet. When the alarm is given or 
the column is ordered to stand to arms, all natives 
should in any case rise and go to the horse or transport 
line, or to their particular employment, whatever that 
may be, so as to be available for work if required. 

K, Picquets should always be entrenched and should 
always be protected by a reverse parapet, or the trenches 
should be so made as to also afford cover against our 
own fire from the camp, or from any trenches made 
at the sides and angles of the camp, as described in 
paragraph L. 

L. In future, when special reasons may exist for thinking 
that the enemy intends making a night attack, additional 
trenches will be made close to the sides and angles of 
the camp. In these trenches such reserves, in-lying 
picquets, and ‘‘employed men,” etc., as may be ordered 
will be placed ready to give the enemy a warm reception 
at close range should they get through the picquets and 
attempt to rush the camp. The men will either be 
ordered to occupy these trenches for the night or will be 
sent at once to do so in case of alarm. Should the enemy 
have got in by stealth or otherwise between the camp 
and the picquets, the latter, unless they can safely do so 
owing to the shape of the ground, will not fire back in 
the direction of the camp, but will remain lying in their 
trenches, and endeavour to do as much damage as 
possible to the enemy whilst making his attack, or as he 
retreats on the attack being beaten off. All ranks on 
picquet should be specially cautioned as to the above, 
and that they are to hold their ground and wait for their 
chance, notwithstanding the enemy having possibly got 
between them and the camp. 


By Order, R. A. BROWNE, Major, 


grad February, 1902. ; D.A.A. General, 
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February gth—Halted. Went on outpost at 
3.30 a.m. and took over one of the new forts erected 
at the angle of camps with a machine gun and detach- 
ment. Fine and hot at first, but a storm came up at 
3, and it rained and hailed, with thunder, until 6, when 
a most beautiful rainbow came out for half-an-hour 
and showed a perfect reflection or double bow. It was 
a complete arc, the whole of it being visible from end 
to end, a sight which it is impossible to see in England. 
At 7 p.m. our mounted troops moved out. 


February 5th.—Stood to arms at 3. Tents were 
lowered and the whole force moved out at 5, to delude 
the enemy into the idea that we were leaving. Firing 
began about 6, and soon developed into what sounded 
like a general engagement. First the pom-pom 
opened with strings of nine and seven shells in 
quick succession, and then our 15-pounders opened fire 
and sent shell after shell, which burst with beautiful 
precision. The fire got gradually hotter, both guns and 
pom-pom firing at the same time, until at length by 
degrees it died away in the distance as our troops 
advanced. At 9.30 an Orderly of the Scottish Horse 
galloped past with the intelligence that we had killed 
ten and captured 132, with six casualties on our side, 
four of them being seriously wounded. We also got all 
their stock and wagons. Pom-pom fire commenced 
‘again at 10.15, but soon ceased. At about 12 o'clock 
the whole column returned. It was a most interesting 
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sight. We had sent out seven ambulances to bring in 
the wounded, and these came in escorted by mounted 
men, most of them carrying Mauser rifles in addition 
to their own arms. There were also lots of captured 
horses, cattle, carts, and wagons. In one Cape cart which 
came close to the fort was one of our Officers wounded 
—Captain Mackenzie, of the Scottish Horse, shotthrough 
the head. I could plainly see him lying back with his 
head bound up and his legs swinging backwards and 
forwards outside the cart. Last of all came the 
prisoners, all on foot, a strong, sturdy lot. It appears 
that when the pom-pom turned on them their horses 
stampeded. I managed to get one of the Mausers 
which had been fired at us this morning. Was relieved 
at 6 p.m., having been on outpost duty for two days 
and one night. The captures were made by our 
mounted men who went out at 7 last night. They 
surprised the laager at midnight and were at first 
driven off with three Officers wounded, but they com- 
menced firing with their pom-pom, and this stampeded 
the enemy’s horses. The Boer Commandant was Sarel 
Alberts, and amongst the prisoners were two field 
cornets. 


February 6th—Halted. Fine, and blazing hot. 
The Boer jprisoners started with a mounted escort in 
wagons for Klerksdorp, and I went to see them off. 
They were a fine lot of men, but very ragged and dirty. 
Three or four boys were amongst them, one not more 
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than 12 years of age. One prisoner, a lad of 14, died 
in the Field Hospital, and was buried this morning. 
Twelve of the Boer prisoners were allowed to attend 
his funeral, amongst them being his own father, who 
was also wounded and was brought down on astretcher. 
They sang a hymn, and one of them gave an address 
at the grave. 


February 7th—Halted. Rose at 3 a.m. and went 
on outpost again. Atkinson’s Company went out with 
mounted men and the pom-pom covering block-house 
building. Convoy expected to-day. At about i0 a.m. 
one of my men caught two young meerkats. Big 
storm of rain and thunder between 2 and 4 o'clock, at 
which time luckily I was in camp. 


February 8th.—Demolished the Star Fort at 5, and 
treked at 6 to Rietvlei (about 5 miles)—the hottest 
march we have ever had. The mail came in last night 
and was brought out to the fort, and I had to read my 
letters by the light of the signaller’s lantern. 


Sunday, February oth-——Halted. Alarm of firing 
last night, so turned out in readiness, but nothing came 
of it. Church parade was at 7.15, but just as the men 
were falling in I was ordered to take half my Company 
out as a covering party to the water picquet about two 
miles away, and I remained there until 1 o’clock, when 
I was re-called by heliograph. 
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February roth.—Halted. My Company om wood- 
cutting fatigue at 11.15, and returned at 2 p.m. On 
in-lying picquet at 6 p.m. At this post the mosquitoes 
were especially obnoxious. 


February 11th.—Halted. Relieved the outposts at 
3.30 a.m. and remained out all day. 


February r2th.—Halted. Was relieved by the in- 
lying picquet, Blackburn’s Company, at 3.30 a.m., and 
marched into Camp. The mounted men came in with 
10 prisoners (one wounded), 500 cattle, and 15 Cape 
carts. Went on fatigue cutting cactus till 4.30 p.m. 


February 13th—Halted. Hamilton, with three 
sections, ordered into block-houses. Mail came in at 
night with letters from home. Thunderstorm at night 
with rain. 


February 14th—Halted. Rose at 3.15 and went 
on outpost. Two sections of Walter’s Company went 
into block-houses. Patrolled at 1 a.m. and 3.30 a.m. 


February 15th.—Treked at 6.30, forming part of a 
special force under Tonge to act as covering party. 
Marched about four miles and halted. Left my 
Burberry waterproof by the side of the roadway, and it 
was promptly stolen. Remained out with covering party 
until 5.30 p.m. Marched into Camp at Rietgat very 
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tired and dirty, after being under arms 14 hours. A 
tremendous downpour, with thunder and lightning, 
came on at 6 and put all the fires out, so we could not 
have anything to eat until about 8 o’clock. We are 
now within four miles of Lichtenburg. 


Sunday, February 16th.—Column halted, but I was 
ordered out at 6.15 a.m. with a covering party under 
Captain Marriott to occupy a ridge overlooking Lichten- 
burg. It is a fine-looking place, and although seven 
miles away seems, in this clear air, much nearer (not 
more than two or three miles off), and the churches and 
houses can be readily distinguished. I put Corporal 
Craske up in the top of a high tree, where he could see 
for miles, and I kept him there all day as special look-out. 
Water very scarce all round here. Marched into Camp 
at 7 p.m., having being delayed half-an-hour outside 
the Camp by a sniper, and as we were right flank guard 
I halted half my Company to watch. Another peaceful 
(?) Sunday. 


February 17th.—Halted. Had a Kurope morning 
and an absolutely lazy day, the first since we left 
Klerksdorp six weeks ago. Nothing to do, no fatigue, 
and a perfect day. Marriott rode into Lichtenburg and 
brought me a pipe, which Corporal Dyer is carving for 
me. Suddenly ordered on outpost at 6 p.m., as mounted 
troops going out. Bright moonlight and heavy dew. 


Fébruary 1&8th.—Last night was a night of alarms. 
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I patrolled at 1 a.m., just as the moon went down, and 
rose at a quarter to 4 to patrol again. Just as I was 
getting off my back, an agonized shriek from a sentry 
on my left—“ Halt! Who goes there?” and the bang 
of a rifle, followed by rapid firing. I shouted out “ All 
in the trench!” and in the twinkling of an eye every 
man of my picquet was lying down with his rifle ready. 
We saw nothing, however, and so I did not give the 
order to fire. Patrolling later, I found that one of 
Barton’s sentries stated that he saw three men creep 
towards his post, hence the alarm. The firing was very 
wild, and some of the shots actually passed over our 
heads. Relieved at 6 p.m. A draft of 72 men arrived 
from England under Captain Gordon. 


February 19th.—Column treked to Lichtenburg 
(about four miles), and half my Company, with two 
other Companies, marched out from Camp in the other 
direction at 6.30 a.m., to cover a wood-cutting party. 
I was in charge of the Infantry, and we had mounted 
troops anda pom-pom. At about 11 a.m. a party of 
Boers sniped us and mortally wounded an Officer of the 
Mounted Infantry, in addition to wounding two or 
three men. It was frightfully hot. Retired at 5.30 and 
marched in by moonlight, very tired, at 7.30 p.m. 


February 20th.—EKurope morning. The Officer 
wounded yesterday—Captain Walker, of the Inniskilling 
Fusiliers—died this morning, and was buried in the 
Cemetery at Lichtenburg at noon. At 11 o'clock I drove 
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into Lichtenburg with Crawford, our Transport Officer, 
in a Cape cart with two mules. Lichtenburg is a 
pretty little place, built, like all South African villages, 
round a central Market Square. Streamlets of water 
flow down the streets, and the houses stand in the midst 
of a profusion of trees and undergrowth very pleasing 
to the eye. In the centre of the Square is the 
School-house, converted by us into a Military Hospital, 
with the interior of which I was later on to become very 
well acquainted. 


We went to the only “pub,” called the Inter- 
national Hotel, with a tin roof, and had a bottle of 
beer which cost four shillings, and a glass of whisky 
for the Quartermaster of the South Wales Borderers, 
which cost a shilling. I also visited the Boer “Winkel” 
or store for a tin of Blanco, price 1/6, and drove back 
to camp at 12.30. 


February 21st.—Halted. Another Europe morning. 
Cool and windy. A terrible storm came on at night 
and raged till early this morning. 


February 22nd.—Treked at 5 a.m., and shortly 
after the rain came down in torrents, wetting me 
through, but fortunately the sun came out later and 
dried me again asI marched. Passing through Rietgat, 
I was ordered to take my Company to cover the 
destruction of Conradie’s farm at Vlakfontein. It was 
quite two miles from our line of march, and it made a 
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considerable difference to us. After the house was 
‘demolished by Kaffirs acting under an R.E. Corporal, 
we marched off, and arrived at Rietvlei at about 2.30, 
having done about 16 miles in all. Barton, with half 
the Company, had to go on outpost. 


Sunday, February 23rd.—Treked at 5.30 through 
Leeuwfontein to Vaalbank (about ten miles). Showery 
all day. Mail arrived from England with letters from 
home. 


February 24th.—Rose at a quarter to 2 and treked 
at 3 in the rain to Brakpan (17 miles), with long halts 
owing to the Boers in the neigbourhood. It was pitch 
dark and no lights were allowed. We surprised about 
50 Boers at Brakpan, and turned the pom-pom and our 
15-pounder on them. We took one prisoner, an old 
Boer, whose son, with filial disregard, had ridden off 
with his father’s horse. There are three graves in the 
centre of the camp, one with a queer old inscription in 
Dutch. It commenced to rain, with thunder and 
lightning, at 7, and the storm raged all night. The 
rain was so terrific that it came through the tent in 
several places. 


February 25th.—Started at5. My Company, with 

G and A Companies, were to form part of the special 

force to hold the hills overlooking Hartebeestefontein. 

On the way we passed a large farm-house which had 

been partly destroyed and re-roofed with corrugated 

iron. It was occupied by Boer women and children, 
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very badly clothed and very dirty. We were detached 
here to cut down mealies whilst the Column went on, 
and we did not catch up until we reached the hills 
where we should have stopped. Here we received a 
signal message by heliograph from Klerksdorp to say 
that a Convoy for Von Donop had been captured by the 
Boers between us and Klerksdorp a few hours earlier, 
60 we passed on at once from Hartebeestefontein and 
encamped at Rietkuil, in sight of Klerksdorp, at half- 
past 2, having marched about 22 miles. Hartebeeste- 
fontein is a very picturesque little town, surrounded by 
hills, and with a pretty little church and _ several 
houses, all of which, however, are partly destroyed. It 
is very thickly wooded, and in marching through the 
trees we found the remains of a large Boer camp, this 
having been until recently their Headquarters, and 
what they called their Seat of Government. 


According tothe ‘‘ 7imes History of the War,” a decision 
had been recently come to to establish a permanent post at the 
strong position of Hartebeestefontein, and a detachment of 
300 8S. A.C. had been sent out from Klerksdorp at 3 a.m. on 25th 
May to meet Kekewich at that point. Although heavy firing 
had been heard by this detachment, through some misunder- 
standing the Convoy was reported safe, and when subsequently 
reported as having been captured it was too late for any 
combined advance to be made. Kekewich, who reached 
Hartebeestefontein at 11, was in possession only of vague and 
contradictory rumours as to the direction taken by the Boers, 
and his men being already tired witha long march, he decided 
against pursuit and moved to Rietkuil, six miles nearer 
Klerksdorp. 

On the morning of the 26th Kekewich received an urgent 
message from Kitchener ordering him to march to Wolmarans- 
stad, gather up the rest of Von Donop’s forces, together with 
the §.A.C., and organise a strong flying column for the pursuit 
of Delarey. A full account of the Yzer Spruit disaster will be 
found in Appendix ITI. 
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February 26th.—Rose at a quarter to 4 and treked 
at 5. Halted outside the Camp for over an hour. Ata 
quarter-past 1 in the morning, firing from the outposts 
caused us all to turn out and stand to arms for twenty 
minutes, when it turned out that one of the picquets 
had fired on a native despatch-runner. We had in- 
tended to march into Klerksdorp, but instead made a 
semi-circular movement and reached Rhenoster Spruit 
(where we were on the 27th December last) at about 1 
o’clock, having marched 16 miles. The first part of the 
march was through high grass laden with dew. My 
. boots were sodden and my legs wet through above the 
knee. We passed through the Lead Mines at Rietkuil. 
The houses and buildings were in good preservation, 
with electric light, etc., but no furniture. The Manager’s 
house was a corrugated iron bungalow with a verandah 
all round. Here we picked up a Convoy which had 
been sent out with supplies for us from Klerksdorp. 
The disaster to Von Donop’s Convoy turns out to be a 
very bad affair, as we have lost two guns and a pom- 
pom, with about 50 killed and 130 wounded, besides 
prisoners, principally men of the 5th Fusiliers. The 
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Boers will now probably use these guns on us, possibly 
to-morrow, which is Majuba-day; if so, we may look 
out for squalls. At about 6 o’clock I was warned for 
in-lying picquet, and had to march out in the dark and 
sleep in rear of the picquet line. 


February 27th.—Marched into Camp at 3 o’clock, 
and having breakfasted, treked at 4, making a long 
sweep round through the Bush veldt by Zendelingsfon- 
tein to Leeuwkop, about 18 miles in all. We were here 
on the 28th September for two days. To-day I was 
advanced guard, and we got into Camp about half-past 
12, very tired. Had to go on outpost again at 3.30 p.m. 
A newspaper mail came in, and I was delighted to see 
in a Norwich paper, quite by accident, that my son 
Cyril had got his commission in the Imperial Yeomanry. 


February 28th.—A beautiful night on picquet. 
Treked at 4.30 a.m. for Wolmaransstad, which we sighted 
at 10,and marched into Camp at 11]. All the telegraph 
wires along the road had been cut, and here and there 
the poles broken in two. It came on to rain at about 6 
p.m. and rained until about 4 a.m., when nearly all our 
mounted troops, South African Constabulary, Mounted 
Infantry, Paget’s Horse, etc., 1800 men in all, went oft 
with five days’ rations in pursuit of Delarey. We are 
on three-quarter rations, having come off hurriedly, and 
shall probably have to trek to Klerksdorp to refit. 
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March sst.—Halted. Europe morning and lazy 
day. Walked into Wolmaransstad in afternoon with 
Crawford and Atkinson. Place of the usual South 
African type—some rather nice houses, now completely 
gutted, two churches, now fortified and used as block- 
houses, and a Town-hall. Here I met Meyrick again, 
who was one of the Garrison of Wolmaransstad, which 
we had come to relieve. Watched him catch fish by 
exploding gun-cotton in the Spruit—to the huge delight 
of the Kaffirs. 


Sunday, March 2nd.—Treked at 4 a.m., taking the 
remains of Von Donop’s Force with us, after destroying 
all their stores by fire, and left Wolmaransstad to the 
enemy—that is, what remained of it. The enemy 
re-occupied the place immediately we evacuated it, and 
two Australians bearing despatches from Lord Methuen 
to Colonel Kekewich rode right into the town half-an- 
hour after our rear-guard had quitted it. Perceiving 
their mistake ere they drew rein, they made a dash 
through the Boers and galloped away in safety, 
although they were fired on. Marched about 18 
miles and reached Camp at Kareeboomskuil at noon. 
We are taking a short cut to Klerksdorp, which we 
should reach on Tuesday. Our mounted force is now 
reduced to less than 100 men, under Lieut.-Col. J. R. 
Harvey, who joined us last week (February 26th). 


March 3rd.—Had to stand to arms at half-past 2 
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in the morning, owing to the Imperial Yeomanry having 
fired at some mules. Treked at5inthe morning. Very 
dark and cold. Marched 16 miles to Yzer Spruit, the 
scene of the disaster to Von Donop’s Convoy. One of 
the 5th Fusiliers was found near the Camp and buried 
by us. Went on outpost at 3 p.m. 


March gth.—Treked at 5.15 and passed over the 
battlefield where the Convoy was overwhelmed at this 
hour a week ago. Dead horses, broken and burnt 
wagons, smashed rifles, spurs, scabbards, belts, torn 
books, putties, cut straps, etc., showed for miles the 
scene of the disaster. It was a pathetic sight, and I 
was glad when we treked into Klerksdorp after a 14- 
mile march. We found and buried several more men 
of the 5th Fusiliers, who had apparently been cut off 
from the main body and died with their faces to the 
enemy, surrounded by spent ammunition. 


March 5th.—Kurope day and did nothing. The 
draft departed for India, and large drafts arrived from 
India, and from the 3rd Battalion. Four of our 
Companies went on Convoy escort to Rietkuil. 


March 6th.—XKurope day and nothing to report. 


March 7th.—EKurope day. Hear we are for block- 
houses, but not to leave for a week. In the meantime 
I am to have leave to go to Johannesburg with a 
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despatch for Lord Milner’s Secretary. Drove into 
Klerksdorp in the afternoon with Crawford, and visited 
the Field Force Canteen, where I bought necessaries. 
Granted five days’ leave, and start early to-morrow with 
the despatch. 


March &th.—Rose at a quarter-past 5, had breakfast 
at a quarter to 6, and drove off in a Cape cart with 
mules at 6 for the Station. Train left at 6.50. I was 
Senior Officer and in charge of train. Stopped 40 
minutes at Potchefstroom. Arrived at Park Station, 
Johannesburg, at 3, and took a buggy to Heath’s Hotel. 
To my great surprise, met Hamilton, of the Scottish 
Horse, at the very door, with Dickerson, another of the 
Scottish Horse. In walking round to the Club, after a 
wash, Hamilton invited me to their anniversary dinner 
at their Headquarters at Jeppes Town. Had an 
elaborate dinner, with five pipers playing round the 
table. 


Sunday, March oth.—Visited the Scottish Horse 
Convalescent Camp at Jeppes Town, and drove on to 
No. 13 General Hospital at Elandsfontein. Back to 
dine with Hamilton at the New Club, where Baden 
Powell came in to dine. Then to the outdoor concert 
at the Wanderers’ Grounds at a quarter to 9, where the 
band of the Welsh Regiment was playing. 


March roth.—Bought some new kit at the Field 
Force Canteen and went to see Lord Milner’s Private 
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Secretary. Called on Russell Bowker at the Rand 
Club, and on Major Mullins, V.C., at his office in Com- 
missioner Street. 


March rrth.—Busy day. Saw Military Secretary 
and Major Twiss, of the Imperial Military Railways 
Met at dinner Martin Leake, V.C., who used to be our 
Medical Officer at Quagga Camp. 


March reth—Started back to Klerksdorp. A 
tremendously long train full of Officers (including General 
Walter Kitchener, General Montgomery, and their 
Staffs), with guns and horses. Very long stops, and so 
over two hours late. As there was nobody to meet me, 
got a lift to Camp, where I found my own Company 
had treked, and only two Companies of the Regiment 
had been left behind, with Tonge in command. Turned 
in in Walter’s tent. Rained all night. 


March 13th.—Went into Klerksdorp and bought 
some new knives and spoons. Terrific rain all the 
afternoon, which swamped the camp and flooded out 
our tent. Placed in charge of E Company’s picquet, 
and marched them out at 6 in the swamps of water. 
Visited them at 10 p.m. and lost my way twice. 


March 14th—Drove into Klerksdorp in the after- 
noon with Walter. 


March 15th.—Atkinson’s Company came in from 
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Convoy escort. Shocked to hear that Grove had been 
shot at Buffelsvlei two days ago. 


Suuday, March 16th.—Church parade in the morn- 
ing at 7.15. It is exactly 12 months to-day since we 
sailed on the ‘‘ Kildonan Castle” from Southampton. 
Received orders to leave to-morrow with Convoy from 
Pimpel Kop for Vaalbank. Drove into Klerksdorp to 
Headquarters with Walter to see the D.A.A.G. Heavy 
rain in the afternoon and at night. 


March 17th (St. Patrick's Day ).—Started off at 12 
with two Cape carts. Convoy parked under the Kop 
with Infantry escort of the Cheshire Regiment. Got 
half a tilted wagon for myself and kit, with three bags 
of mails and four boxes, and one bag for Blackburn 
at Buffelsviei. Reached Brakspruit at 8.30 p.m. 
Messed with an Officer of the Cheshire Regiment, and 
found him to be a brother of Martin Leake, whom I 
saw at Johannesburg last Tuesday. 


March 1&th.—Rose at 4 and treked at 5. Reached 
Palmietfontein at 8.30, walked up to the Post on the 
kopje and saw Harrison, who was with me on the 
“Orcana.” Mounted troops passed through at 2 o'clock, 
about a thousand strong. Sat and watched the Kaffirs 
with their women and babies. It is most amusing to 
see how the women dress and sling their babies behind 
them. The men have amused themselves by practising 
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with their long whips and by playing concertinas and 
dancing like children. 


March 19th.—Rose at 4 and treked at 5. Reached 
Buffelsvlei at 6.30 and joined Blackburn. As his 
detachment had been re-called to Lichtenburg, I shall 
goon with him. Tonge and three Companies came in 
with another Convoy in the afternoon. Visited Grove’s 
grave. 

March 20th.—Treked at a quarter to 7 with 
Blackburn’s detachment, and reached Vaalbank at 
11.30. Camp near South Wales Borderers. Wrote 
letters home and sent them by the Colour-Sergeant of 
F Company, who is ordered to Johannesburg. 


March 21st.—Treked at 5 with 50 men of the South 
Wales Borderers, our own 29, and 71 mounted men. 
Halted at Leeuwfontein at 9 a.m. and remained out- 
spanned until 3, when inspanned and treked to 
Rietvlei, arriving at 5 p.m. 


March 22nd.—Treked at 5.30. Halted at 8, and 
outspanned at Vlakfontein, where we had breakfast. 
A detachment of 35 men came to meet us here, with 
Barton and Coles, of the 5th Fusiliers. Started at 9.30 
and got into Lichtenburg at 1.30. Had a good lunch 
at our Headquarters at Delarey’s house. Found letters 
from home which had been awaiting me. 


Sunday, March 23rd.—Church parade in front of 
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Headquarters at a quarter to 10; service read by 
Colonel Dashwood, of the 5th Fusiliers, as we have no 
Padre. As not feeling well, got some medicine from 
the Surgeon. Severe rain and thunderstorm during 
night. 


March 24th.—Fatigue parties 6 to 7 and 10.45 till 
12.45. Hotson first, and I and Barton on the second, 
digging trenches. Still seedy, and kept in bed for rest 
of day. 


March 25th.—Temperature above normal and 
ordered to Hospital, where I went at 10 o'clock. 
Diagnosis—malarial fever. 


+ + + + + + + + 


April soth—Allowed up to-day for first time. 
Went out to the Hospital marquee in the afternoon to 
watch cricket match between the Norfolks and the 
Garrison. We won by 20 runs. 


April 11th.—Diver’s Company arrived, and he 
came to see me. 


April 1ath.—To my great surprise and relief, 
discharged from Hospital. Company ordered to Cape- 
town, but Hotson is remaining behind in command of 
the 3rd Service Company. Entertained to dinner by 
the Officers of the Regiment. 
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Sunday, April 13th.—S8tarted at 6 a.m., in rainy 
weather, with the Company under Barton for 
Klerksdorp; Colonel Borton and all the Officers up 
to see us off. Rode on Cape cart as I was not able 
to walk, and reached Rietvlei at 9.30 am., having 
trotted on with two Mounted Infantry as escort. The 
Company arrived at 12 noon. We spent the evening 
with Major Cooch, and I slept on a stretcher at his post. 


April 14th—Treked at 6a.m. I rode on in Cape 
cart and arrived at Vaalbank at 9. Barton and I went 
to the mess of the Border Regiment when the Company 
arrived at 11 a.m. Great plague of flies on the road 
here. 


April 15th.—Mail arrived with letters from home. 
Treked at 7 in Cape cart lent by the Border Regiment, 
and stopped at Klippan with Major Bellamy, who is a 
brother of Bellamy, of the Norfolks. After breakfast 
he drove me on in his Cape cart to Buffelsvlei, where 
I arrived at 10.30. The Company arrived at 12 noon, 
and we spent the evening with Simonds, of the South 
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Wales Borderers, and Morris, of the Army Service 
Corps. 


April 16th.—Rose at 6 and treked at 7; having no 
longer a Cape cart, I rode on a mule wagon which had 
only a team of eight, one of the mules having to be shot 
last night and another being very sick. Reached 
Brakspruit at 12.30. 


April 17th.—Rose at 5 and treked at 6. I managed 
to march the last two miles from Pimpel Kop and 
took charge of the Company. We encamped in rear of 
the Station at Klerksdorp at 11.30. Expect to leave 
on Saturday. 

Dinner at the Palace Hotel, and slept there; big 
dance on at the Stock Exchange next door, at which 
lots of nurses and Boer ladies were present. The band 
of the South Wales Borderers played, and I could hear 
it distinctly from my bedroom. 


April 18th.—Rose at 7, and had breakfast at Palace 
Hotel. I heard Russwurm was in Klerksdorp and sent 
him a note. Went up to camp in morning, and sent a 
cablegram to Norwich saying we were ordered home. 

Russwurm came to see me at the Palace Hotel 
and drove me out to the mounted details’ camp to 
lunch. Horrible dust storm in the afternoon, and then 
rain. 

Ordered not to entrain to-morrow, but to wait for 


men from Rustenberg. 
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April r9th.— Rose at 6 and walked out to camp. 
-Received orders to entrain at 6.30 to-morrow (Sunday) 
for Capetown. Met Colonel Harvey, who is in charge 
of the mounted details here. Not feeling very fit, so 
got some medicine and turned in early, but very feverish 
all night. 


Sunday, April 20th.—Rose at 5, and entrained at 
6.50. Very seedy, and not able to eat. Reached 
Elandsfontein at 4.30, having picked up three of my 
men at Krugersdorp. 

Saw wrecked trucks at Machavie, where the acci- 
dent happened to the New Zealanders. Transferred to 
troop train at Elandsfontein, and left at 5.30 with 140 
West Australians and about 30 Somerset Light Infantry, 
the men in open trucks and the Officers in a brake van. 


April 21st.—Stopped at Bloemfontein from 2 o’clock 
until a quarter to 4; so went up to the Masonic Hotel to 
lunch with three Australian Officers. Felt rather better 
after eating, as had not done so since Saturday. 


April 22nd.—Stopped at Colesberg, where the 
Australians tossed some Kaffirs in blankets. Had 
breakfast at Nauuwpoort, and felt better; dinner at 
De Aar, where the Australians got rather out of hand 
again. 


April 23rd.—Stopped at Beaufort West for 
breakfast; lunch at Prince Albert Road, where the 
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Australians blanketed a Kaffir selling fruit, and (as we 
subsequently learned) the Railway Staff Officer. Dinner 
at Matjesfontein at 10 pm. This is Logan’s place, 
where General Wauchope is buried. Sing-song in the 
carriage afterwards, where Lauder, of the Connaught 
Rangers, distinguished himself by falling backwards 
and knocking himself senseless in an attempt to dance 
an Irish jig. 


April 24th.— Breakfast at Worcester; most lovely 
scenery, with high mountains and mile after mile of 
towering peaks shrouded in mist. 

Lunch at Wellington; horrible scramble, and did 
not have time to finish. Lauder left behind with half 
the train. 

We arrived at Capetown at about 4.30, and pro- 
ceeded at once to the Base Camp at Greenpoint. 


April 25th.—Letters from home. Went into town 
in the afternoon with Barton; met Hamilton, of the 
Scottish Horse, at the door of the Grand Hotel. 


April 26th.—Went into town in the morning with 
McCracken, of the Royal West Kents, to see the Pay- 
master at the Castle, and to the Standard Bank. 


Sunday, April 27th—Church parade at 11; eight 
Companies of the Depét Battalion, with the band of the 
Leinster Regiment, which played the hymns. In the 
afternoon with Lauder and Barton to Rondebosch 
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to see Cecil Rhodes’ house—Groote Schiir; very fine 
collection of animals and magnificent view out to sea. 


April 28th.—Commanding Officer’s parade at 11. 
Three of my men transferred to the Orange River 
Scouts. 


April 29th.—Mail, with letters from home. Walked 
down to the shore in the afternoon at Mouille Point. 


April z0th.—Ordered to sail on Saturday in Troop- 
ship “ Canada.” 


May srst—A day of alarms. The New South 
Wales men had wrecked an hotel in the town last 
night, and a Chinaman was sent down to the camp to 
identify them. They made a wild rush for him, tore 
off all his clothes, and drove him before them into the 
town quite nude. We all turned out to quell the 
disturbance, and stood to arms, but were not called on. 
In the afternoon they started again in the A.S.C. lines, 
and one man was shot through the head, and four 
others wounded. 

We again paraded, and stood under arms from 
2 to 3 p.m. waiting for orders. We hear the ‘‘Canada” 
will not leave until Monday. 


May 2nd.—A Court of Enquiry held on the blanket- 
ing of the Railway Staff Officer at Prince Albert Road 
on the 23rd. Called as a witness, as I was in temporary 


command of the train. 
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May 3rd.—“ Canada” arrived at last, so we expect 
to get off on Tuesday at the latest. 


Sunday, May gth—Church parade. In the after- 
noon to Camp’s Bay, with five other Officers, by tram. 
Most lovely ride up by the side of the mountain ona 
road specially cut, which zigzagged along the solid 
rock on one side, with the sea hundreds of feet below 
on the other. Had tea at the Pagoda. Found on our 
return that the departure of the “Canada” had been 
indefinitely postponed, and all sorts of wild rumours 
were afloat. 


May 6th.—In afternoon to the docks, and went 
over ‘‘ Kildonan Castle” with Latter and Abercrombie. 


May 7th.—Rose at 6, breakfast at 7.30, parade at 
9.30, and marched off to the docks, where we embarked 
for England on the Troopship “ Canada.” 

The Depét Band played us part of the way, and we 
got on board about 11, but the transport did not move 
out until about 5 p.m. The Band of the Leinster 
Regiment, which is on board, played ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home” and “ Auld Lang Syne” as we steamed out of 
the Harbour. 

We have on board, in addition to the 3rd Leinster 
Regiment, 440 of the Royal Scots, 200 of the West 
Riding Regiment, 5 Volunteer Companies, and various 
details—in all, 72 Officers and 1700 men. 
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May 16th.—Fine weather until now, when sea very 
rough. Band plays every other evening on deck, and 
we have had two concerts and a dance. 


May 20th.—Passed Teneriffe quite close. 


May 21st.—Anchored at Madeira at 10 a.m. to coal. 
Went ashore and stopped until 12.30. Went with 
Carpmael, of the Warwicks, to the Opera House and 
to sundry shops; plenty of strawberries to be had. 

Received orders here from England to call at 
Queenstown to land the Leinster Regiment, which 
must make us a day late. 


Sunday, May 25th.—Arrived at Queenstown at 7 
a.m. JI went ashore with others to the Royal Cork 
Yacht Club, and also by train to Cork. We were driven 
round the town in outside cars at a gallop. 


May 26th.—Left Queenstown at 6 a.m., after dis- 
embarking the Leinster Regiment. 


May a7th.—Arrived at Southampton at 7 a.m. 
On arrival alongside the Docks my Company at once 
proceeded to disembark. I was immediately inter- 
viewed by two local reporters on behalf of the Norwich 
and London papers. While I was talking to them a 
telegram was brought to me from my son Cyril, at 
Aldershot, informing me that his regiment, the 
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Highland Horse, was departing from Southampton 
some time to-day, on the Troopship “ Orotava.” As 
our special train was not yet ready, I sent one of my 
sergeants round to the “ Orotava” to find out whether 
my son had yet arrived, but I found that although there 
was a detachment of his regiment on board, he was 
coming on with the main body, which was expected 
shortly. There was, of course, nothing to be done, and 
I had therefore to proceed with the entraining of my 
men, giving up all hope of seeing him. However, as 
our train moved out of the Dock Station we passed 
another train loaded with troops coming in, and at the 
window of one of the carriages I saw Cyril, who waved 
his hand to me in passing. On arrival in London we 
were taken by special buses from Waterloo Station, and 
just caught the 3 o’clock train at Liverpool Street, 
arriving at Thorpe Station at 6 o’clock, where we had 
a great reception, and after marching through the 
City to the Barracks—where medals were presented to 
the men by the Mayoress (Mrs. Russell Colman)—the 
Company was entertained by the Sheriff of Norwich 
(Col. H. T. 8. Patteson) at the Maid’s Head Hotel. 

The next day all my men were paid off and received 
their discharges. Although I remained on duty at the 
Depot until the following October, the 2nd Volunteer 
Service Company ceased to exist, having been embodied 
for just over sixteen months. 
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APPENDIX. I. 


THE CHIT. 


(The Unofficial Organ of H.M. Transport No. 4). 


HOSPITAL SHIP ‘‘ NUBIA.” 


No. 1. 4TH JULY, 1901. PRICE 2/6 


“THE CHIT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The young and blushing Editors, in presenting this, their 
maiden effort, to the pitiless criticism of an unappreciative 
world, realize that, to a great extent, they are wasting their 
sweetness on the desert air. They are, however, prepared to 
sacrifice themselves for charity’s dear sake, and therefore, 
without any fear or apology, cast forth their “Chit” upon the 
waters. 


As an instance of the difficulties attending the production 
of this paper, we may point to the morning of the 29th ult., 
when the Editors were in consultation in the saloon. The 
ship’s bell clanged violently, members of the crew tumultuously 
rushed in with what appeared to be collapsed boa-constrictors, 
and, to crown all, a long length of hose was violently projected 
through a port-hole, the business end missing one of the 
Editors by a fraction of an inch, and knocking over the 
editorial champagne. And yet we are expected to be funny. 


Our fighting Editor complains that the vicinity of his 
hitherto happy home has become a sort of Earl’s Court 
Exhibition, where the band plays to young men and maidens 
and soft nothings are whispered in the stilly night. War is 
hereby declared, and he is ready to take on all comers ‘‘ Catch- 
as-catch-can.” 

The Concert held on the 26th June was a financial success, 
as endorsed by the fact that upwards of £3 accrued to the 
Seamen’s Charities from the sale of programmes. . The gramo- 
phone was unfortunately seriously indisposed, but Mr. 
Henderson’s (Chief Engineer) Scottish songs were undoubtedly 
the sucess of the evening. Mr. T. Atkins appeared to-sing the 
first line of the chorus of ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee ” with extraordinary 


emphasis. 
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We have had a pleasant voyage, thanks to the kindness and 
courtesy of Captain Henning, R.N.R., and his Officers. We 
regret, however, that between the 27th and 28th ult. the engines 
were temporarily left behind, being unable to keep up with the 
ship. We understand that there is reasonable hope of their 
overtaking us before we get to Southampton. 


Owing to the care and attention paid tous by Lieut.-Col. 
Armstrong, R.A.M.C., and the Medical Staff, we are afraid that 
our friends, on our arrival, will think most of us frauds, so 
unlike sick men do we look. 


OUR AGONY COLUMN. 

WILL the tall lady, with golden hair, who smiled at the 
stout gentleman dressed in a smasher hat and putties, in West 
Street on Monday, 17th ult., send her address to Lieut. O. H., 
Office of this paper P 

VOORTREKKER.—Why turn from me? Am I not thy 
ownest ownP Come back, darlingest, to your own little 
SARDINE. 

IF the Officer who borrowed a cottage piano, a Brussels 
carpet, a brass and iron bedstead with bedding, and some 
embroidered pillow cases, will forward his address to 
P. I. Schultz, Dopfontein, the rest of the furniture will be sent 
to him, carriage paid. 

‘* BIRDIE.”—A tiny wee mouse, with a large loving heart, 
wishes to meet with a tall, big gentleman, under whose 
starboard she may nestle for the rest of life’s voyage. (This is 
genuine). No agents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
LOST.—A Russian leather purse, with the owner’s initials 
richly embossed in metal on the outside, containing cash and 
private papers of no value save to the owner.—Apply Captain 


Jinks, Royal Bounders. 
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FOUND.—An old leather purse, much worn, with tin 
lettering outside. Contents, a cheque for £2 10s. Od. signed 
‘¢J. Jinks”? and marked “ Refer to drawer,” three pawntickets, 
two Transvaal postage-stamps, a copper coin with two heads, 
and a bent sixpence with a hole in it.—Apply Private J. Larrikin, 
No. 6757, Slattery’s Horse. 


WAR NEWS. 
(By Wireless Telegraphy from our own Correspondent.) 


PLUMER SERIOUSLY ENGAGED. 
DE WET SURROUNDED. 
HEAVY CASUALTIES ON THE BOER SIDE. 
DICKSON AGAIN GETS ENTANGLED. 


PRETORIA, JUNE 29th.—At Lockhardt’s Farm, near Veldt- 
fontein, 202 miles N.W. of Pretoria, General Plumer reports he 
got engaged to a young and charming Boeressa last night in the 
moonlight. In honour of the occasion all picquets were 
allowed to sleep on their posts, and there was no Guard in 
camp. A free and unlimited supply of rum was issued. 
Owing to the wet (inside) the column will be unable to move 
for at least a fortnight (message ends). 

BLOEMFONTEIN, JUNE 29th.—General Sir Bindon Blood 
reports from Valkslei, O.R.C., that De Wet is almost entirely 
surrounded. This is indeed good news, and we sincerely hope 
that when he is captured, which will be either to-day or early 
to-morrow, it will mean the end of hostilities. This is no 
wild rumour, but a plain and simple fact, as I was fortunate 
enough to have seen the telegrams concerning Sir Bindon’s 
movements myself. By the time we go to press, De Wet will 
be entirely shut in with no possible means of escape. If he 
attempts to fight, owing to the nature of the country round 
Valkslei, it will mean nothing more or less than butchery, 
murder, and, of course, fearful casualties on the Boer side. 
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LaTER.—We regret to relate that the office boy (the black 
one that weeds the garden) was entirely mistaken. It appears 
that an enormous number of our sheep and cattle broke loose at 
night and wandered nearly all round De Wet’s Laager, which is 
about 23 miles from here, the result being that De Wet captured 
them all and made off ‘‘ quam celerime” in the direction of the 
Transvaal, 

SPRINGFONTEIN, JULY lst.—O.C. Norval’s Pont reports the 
following :— 

“De Wet with 700 men, 2 guns, and a Maxim attacked 
Norval’s Pont Bridge at daybreak this morning. The Boers 
retreated precipitately after two hours’ severe fighting. 
Enemy’s casualties very heavy. We only lost 19 killed and 42 
wounded. One dead Boer was found in the river bed, quite 
dead, evidently having fallen from the bridge. An Officer told 
me that a Corporal had heard from a Private that a native 
thought he knew where there was another dead Boer; but he 
was mistaken. At any rate, we saw two men limping away, and 
there must have been several others wounded, All quiet now.” 
[It appears that our Intelligence Department were misinformed 
in being told that the ubiquitous De Wet was ety ne to the 
Transvaal. ] 

PRETORIA, JULY 2nd.—Dickson reports a heavy engage- 
ment with the enemy at Winkelstroom. When the gallant 
Officer heard the first shot he immediately mounted his charger, 
dashed up to the firing line, and superintended everything 
personally. The enemy are reported to have several guns of 
large calibre, although up to the present these have not come 
intoaction. We learn later that the firing commenced at 5 p.m., 
just after the picquets were posted. It appears that the 2nd 
Batt. Rorkshire Runaways had just received a batch of young 
recruits who had never realised their rifles contained a 
‘“‘ cut-off.” We regret to report that the Sergeant in charge of 
the picquet has not yet entirely been found. Most of the pieces 
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have been collected, but there are still small portions of the 
ill-fated man to be recovered and fitted to the main body. We 
also hear that General Dickson, when bravely galloping up to 
his picquet, got entangled in a barbed wire fence. His horse 
was severely cut about, but we are thankful to say the General 
himself was uninjured. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Stynkfontein, 


Ist April, 1901. 
Dere mister edditer, 


i now take my pen in my and to rite you these feu 
lines i do not think your correspondense send you the hole 
trewth about all that goes on hout ere, some and my chums is 
dettermined u shud no it, we Have been ere for 3 months come 
Toosday, water is six d for a small jug and eggs dont eggsist the 
lites hev to be hout at a korter to 9 and eny man who lites a 
lite arter that is shot at sunrize. mean my mates was on piket 
on a coppie larst Friday come tomorrer at about 2 am pore bill 
Sleeper e was on Sentry go mabee thinkin of is muther wen we 
eres a art rending screme Wots up sez i and i rushed to the 
hedge of the presserpeas and i seez an enormious lion carrien 
orf pore bill in is mouth. Shute says somwon but i dursnt for 
fere oittin pore bill and missin the ruddy lion thats the larst 
we seez of pore bil Sleeper. it is Time to nock orf now and get 
mi lite extinggwished go ile nock orf now mister edditer 

your affecshunite friend 
66097 Pte. Slunker 
P.S. irite under a normandy plum and i tell you secret 


like Slunker aint mirele name but sometimes even genrals git 
nocked for ritin to the pres. 


OUR NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 
Tue Essemo.—This bird, though much held in awe by the 
patient Offisa-bird, is of kindly disposition, but very destructive 


to chits. 
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THE ScortisH S. A. Buck.—Omnivorous, but very gentle 
when tamed. Often shoots and is shot at. Is of predatory 
instincts. 

THE AYDESEE Brrp (or red-tabbed galloper).—This is a very 
fine specimen winged at long range. Is very partial to lace 
embroidery. 

THE Kitty Birp.—A young and rare specimen which 
changes its plumage at night, its tail feathers being especially 
fine. By day flits hither and thither uttering strange cries, but 
at night may be discerned perched on chairs cooing softly. 

THE PUNKAH-WALLAH.—A coloured bird of irregular habits. 
Often falls asleep when on the wing, but when disturbed works 


its wings at great speed. Must not be shot during the close 
season. 


Tur Tommi Birp.—This type of bird is much in evidence, . 
and is of excellent disposition when well fed. Its notes are 
quaint, and at times musical and imitative. Very pugnacious 
and has a distinct game strain. When angered fights toa finish. 


OUR LADIES’ LETTER. 
My darling Maude, 

I have only time for the weeniest line to you (not ¢he 
line, because we crossed it in the night, otherwise I would have 
asked one of the dear Ship’s Officers to get me a bit for you). 

I was leaning over the side yesterday with Lieut. Gargoyle— 
Oh, but I forgot, you don’t know him! Well, he is an awfully 
nice man, with such delightful—but I'll tell you all about Aim 
when we meet, dearest. 

Do you know that we haven’t had a single dance, picnic, or 
anything of that sort, but only a stupid old concert for the men. 
Of course, one of the Officers sang too delightfully, but it was 
not a bit like a mail ship, and I cannot understand why. 

The other night a rat ate a large hole in my best silk 
stockings, and when I told the Stewardess she said it was a 
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great mercy it had not eaten my face, as they are very savage. 
Wasn’t it a narrow escape? I feel quite faint when I think of it. 
And now, dear, I must close this little note, with fondest 


love and lots of kisses, from your devoted friend, 
May. 


THE NATURAL JENNY WREN. 


I. 
A dear little “Jenny Wren” sits on a tree, 
Singing Willow, Tit Willow, Tit Willow ; 
With a look on its countenance, joyous and free, 
Singing Willow, Tit Willow, Tit Willow. 
Its ‘‘ feathers ” are grey on its back (smoothly spread), 
And a spotless white down on its breast and its head, 
While the tips of its wings glow with scarletty red, 
Singing Willow, Tit Willow, Tit Willow. 
II. 
The happy expression assumed by this bird, 
Singing Willow, Tit Willow, Tit Willow, 
Is perfectly natural, tho’ somewhat absurd, 
Singing Willow, Tit Willow, Tit Willow. 
’Tis the same tale, I fancy (and not very new), 
Of a longing to mate with a Dicky-bird true 
(Perhaps Jenny’d rather his feathers weren’t blue), 
Singing Willow, Tit Willow, Tit Willow. 
ITT, 
Why blue isn’t ‘‘au fait,” I fail to explain, 
Singing Willow, Tit Willow, Tit Willow ; 
*Tis a feminine whim, so I s’pose it is sane, 
Singing Willow, Tit Willow, Tit Willow. 
The Chief kind that flutters this wren to the core 
Is the Khaki-plumed bird, nothing less—nothing more, 
At present found wild in South African shore ; 
Singing Willow, Tit Willow, Tit Willow. 
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IV. 

So here’s to dear Jen and her brown-feathered friends, 
Singing Willow, Tit Willow, Tit Willow. 

I’ve heard that—All’s well, if it suitably ends, 
Singing Willow, Tit Willow, Tit Willow. 

The rest of this sonnet can really be terse ; 

If one just reflects, one may end off the verse 

By stating that ‘‘Jenny” might somehow do worse, 
Singing Willow, Tit Willow, Tit Willow. 


iE: 
There was once a Medical Man 
Who hit on an excellent plan ; 
‘111 leave my home practice— 
The truth of the fact is— 
I must have a change, and I can,” 


II. 
So he thought that a trip on the sea 
Would make him as right as a T, 
And to keep from the ‘‘ gutter” 
He’d earn bread and butter 
By offering his services, see— 
ITI. 
On board of a hospital ship 
To Durban and back make a trip ; 
For home and for beauty 
He’d stick to his duty 
(Which I fancy is only ‘‘ pip-pip”’). 
IV. 
Now here let us lay on a stress : 
He ordered his uniform dress ; 
Proverbial Khaki— 
(Round neck—patches darky) 
He’s quite “On His Majesty’s 8”! 
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V. 
His appetite’s equal to one 
Of a lion, so think of the fun 
If he should get seedy 
From being too greedy 
Before the blest voyage is done. 
VI. 
And when the said voyage is o’er 
We won't want the doctor-man more, 
We'll jolly soon settle he 
And land him at Netley 
As a broken-down soldier from war. 


CHITTERLINGS. 

Why does the beastly ship wobble so? 

What a long time he is in his bath! 

Why are the ‘‘ Heavenly Twins” not put to bed earlier ? 

Is Durban a health resort P 

Always keep your pockets open for stray visiting cards. 

Who put the Professor’s “pom-pom” out of action ? 

Who was the Officer who found the insignia of an order of 
knighthood on his pillow ? 

‘¢Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 

In playing the new and popular game of Chits, what are Trump 
Cards ? 

Ask the Scottish Horse. 

Are you ‘‘Officier’’? 

Oh, yes! 

This is really very ‘‘ Delicoso.” 

But who was ‘‘ John Smith ? 

A drink in the hand is worth two on a Chit. 

Did you attend the Dance at St. Vincent ? 

‘Give me a penny, sare.” 

Who was the Officer who bought half St. Vincent P 


Ask the U.S. Militia. 
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HINTS ON RETURNING TO CIVILISATION. 

It is not advisable when hunting, having called on your 
neighbour and finding him out, to jump to the conclusion that 
he is “on commando,” and straightway burn his house down ; 
he might feel annoyed. 

You are now expected to take a ‘‘ change” with you when 
ona visit. A valise is usually unnecessary. 

When you are obstructed by a large spruit, such as the 
Thames, do not attempt to ford it. You will probably find a 
bridge within easy distance. 

When using the convenient hansom after a club dinner, 
and your horse has the misfortune to fall, do not at once 
place your hat on his hind-quarters and endeavour to hide 
yourself in the region of his fore-legs. 

Having gracefully entered your carriage, do not spoil the 
effect by shouting ‘‘Umbagi Hamba ” and smiting your coach- 
man violently with your umbrella. 


NOTICES. 
A prize of inconsiderable pecuniary value will be given for 
the best definition of a medical comfort. 
We regret that an extremely interesting article by our 
Society Editor (the good-looking one) entitled, ‘‘Chiffons and 
Curls,” has been crowded out. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Bosspy.— Your ‘ Ode to the Sea” has gone there. 
G.A.S. Corn.—Accepted with thanks. 


I. Y.— Your ‘‘Soldier’s Dream” is not a dream—it isa night- 
mare. 


Oxtp Biur.—Too old and too blue for us. 
CamERA.—Ineligible for the following reasons :—Anonymoug, 
spiteful, and not even funny. 
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BripGE.— Why not leave the turtle-doves alone. For the rest 
see answer to ‘‘ Camera.” 

J. O’Kist wants to know what fungus this paper is like. We 
haven’t mush-room to spare for conundrums. 

SwEEt WILLIAM.—Ceesar told the same yarn to Cleopatra when 
Antony wasn’t at home, and, anyway, it is not a drawing- 
room story. 


MavupD AND VIOLET.—Go away, you naughty girls. This is not 
Leap Year; besides, some of us is already married. 


Other correspondents are informed that personal references are 

rigidly barred. We do not mind honest fun (even at our 

own expense), but we do not propose to create enemies by 
battalions. 


P.P.C. 
And now, Farewell; at last the ‘‘Tag” 
Which welcome falls upon your weary ear. 
The Curtain’s down—we’ve played our part, 
And made our first (and last) appearance here. 


The lights are lowered, the farce is o’er ; 
The ‘‘ Chit ” has joked its little life away. 

But if we’ve caused one sufferer to smile, 
We do not grudge the labours of the day. 


A. W.M.A. 
Published for and on behalf of the Editors, 
A. W. M. ATTHILL Norfolk Regiment. 
J. R. SHaw Durham Light Infantry. 
F. E. BELCOMBE Royal Artillery. 


HospitaL Sup ‘“ NuBIA.” July, 1got. 
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ORCANA OYSTER. 


AT SEA. DECEMBER, 1901. 


“THE ORCANA OYSTER.” 
No. 1, Vou. 1. ; DECEMBER, 1901. 


‘¢*The world’s mine oyster—and with my 
Sword will I open it.”—( Wratsz ). 


What a queer title! Quite so. But why not? We think 
it appropriate, for are we not like the ‘ Succulent Bivalve” in 
our rugged exterior, and our reluctance to be dragged from our 
comfortable shell of obscurity into the garish light of day? 
Again, the Oyster is eagerly deyoured, although it occasionally 
disagrees with one. Then think of the Pearl in the Oyster, and 
the simile is complete, for are there not literary Pearls of 
great price within these pages ? 

We are writing this near the Equator in smooth water, and 
have well-nigh forgotten the early days of the voyage, when not 
a few of our readers wrestled with the emotion they in vain tried 
to suppress. As we gazed sadly on their vacant places at table 
we thought of those beautiful lines of Tennyson— 

Oh! the sea, the beautiful sea ; 
Oh! that up and down motion. 
It’s quite too poetic, 
But such an emetic. 
Oh ! the beautiful ocean. 


SOCIETY ITEMS. 


Our first ‘‘Hop” took place on the 26th ult., and was a 
qualified success. At first things were a bit slow owing to the 
apparent reluctance of the mere man to prance round. The 
Ship’s deck with the pitch rising in the seams may not be an 
ideal dancing floor, but this is hardly a sufficient excuse for 
certain gentlemen retiring to the ‘‘dispensary” after one dance 
for the purpose of irrigation. The subsequent dances were 


taken at a hand-gallop. 
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The ‘‘man in the bird cage” would be obliged if certain 
passengers actively engaged in investigating scientific phe- 
nomena, etc., etc., on the forecastle-head after dinner, would 
change the scene of their operations to the after-deck, as such 
exhibitions are calculated to distract his attention from the 
rather more monotonous job of look-out. 


A marriage has been arranged and will shortly take place 
between Bridget, relict of the late Michael Brady, of Castle 
Brady, Ballymacslattery, and Senor Roberto Arizona, the well- 
known Spanish millionaire, of Las Palmas and Houndsditch. 
Friends will please accept this the only intimation. No flowers 
by request. Kick-off at 3 p.m. 


Considerable interest has been aroused in sporting circles 
by a novel event which is to come off shortly, a well-known 
gallant Colonial Officer having backed himself against time to 
scratch his right ear with his hind foot. He is now in strict 
training for the event. 


LAYS FROM THE LYRE. 


THE LAMENT OF MRS. B. BRADY. 
‘‘Och! sisters dear, an’ did ye hear 
The news that’s in the air? 

A soldier lad, dark, sly, an’ bad, 
Has left me in despair. 

From dawn till late, just for a trate, 
He’d squeeze me little finger ; 

But now alone, I sigh an’ groan, 
A widow still to linger.” 


THE WIDDyY. 
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I. 
There once was a frolicsome lady, 
Who was well known as sweet Biddy Brady, 
She flirted with all, 
Both short and tall, 
In places on deck which were shady. 
II. 
One officer who long had sought her, 
Quite close to a C.M.O. caught her ; 
He stifled a groan, 
And now wanders alone, 
But to serve him thus she didn’t oughter. 
THE REJECTED. 


DYSPEPTIC DRIVELLINGS. 

‘This above all—to thine own self be true,” 

Polonius saith ; but if he only knew 

How dark my inmost self, how grisly blue, 
II. 

He’d beg me to dissemble with a grin, 

Nay ! urge me sooner to conceal within 

My gruesome cavities of soul, my sin. 
ITI. 

A gangrened breast, a cankered conscience clings 

For evermore ; a voice for ever sings, 

Telling of low, and vile, and shameful things. 
IV. 

A little voice, that now is sickly sweet 

And now a bellow, now again a bleat, 

Now chills my veins, now swelters me in heat. 
V; 

And all that once was fair to me is foul, 

And pure outline of cheek seems bestial jowl, 

And sweetest notes of song, a brutish howl. 
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VI. 
My mind is warped and twisted till it seems 
Vile dreams are life, and life the worst of dreams, 
Broken by shouts, and now by shuddering screams. 

VII. 
I can endure no longer, wake I must. 
Ashes to ashes fling, and dust to dust, 
And let the worm corrupt me, eke the rust. 

VIII. 

Hide me from sight of Heaven, let me lie 
In some dark mouldering cellar, till I die 
And pass, and rot to feed the festering fly. 

IX. 
Hark, it comes closer—-can you hear it now ? 
Cold beads of anguish start upon my brow. 
Watch it draw closer—see it mop and mow. 

X. 
Ah-h-h! it is close upon me, I can grab it ; 
Give me a knife, a knife wherewith to stab it. 
Whew! It is only ‘‘late last night’s”» Welsh Rarebit. 
ONE OF THE WORST. 


Our tame lunatic asks, ‘‘What noise annoys an Oyster 
most ?” and offers as an answer, ‘‘All noise annoys an Oyster, 
but a noisy noise annoys an Oyster most.” Our proof reader 
is now a gibbering idiot. 


LATEST WAR NEWS. 

A serious engagement is reported to have taken place on 
the 26th ult. at Vanreenen’s Kop between a column, consisting 
of the Mopshire Light Infantry and Buster’s Scouts, and a Boer 
Commando under De la Wet. After 29 hours’ fighting, the 
Boers were repulsed with heavy loss. We only lost 49 killed 
and 175 wounded. Enemy’s probable loss, 800. (Rotter’s 
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War Office states :—Reported victory near Vanreenen’s 
Kop confirmed. Several dead Boers have been found. Buster’s 
Scouts with two Maxims and eight wagons have not yet come 
in. 

Later (Begins).—Regret to inform you that our losses at 
Vanreenen’s Kop heavier than at first reported. Total in killed, 
wounded, and missing, 375. Loss of two Maxims and eight 
wagons confirmed. Boer losses, 13 killed and 37 wounded. 
(Message ends). 


SCANDAL IN HIGH LIFE. 

We understand that an action for breach of promise of 
marriage, at the instance of a dashing Irish widow, has been 
commenced against a well-known Spanish millionaire, who is 
notorious for his many amours. This will bea ‘‘ cause célébre,” 
and some sensational evidence is expected to be given in Court. 
Universal sympathy is expressed with the fair plaintiff, and 
although we do not wish to prejudice a case which is ‘sub 
judice,” we cannot but think that the infamous conduet of the 
defendant wil] be severely dealt with by an intelligent British 
jury, to whom beauty in distress never appeals in vein. We 
have spoken. : 


A SMOKE-ROOM IDYUIL. 
Lest you should think this story true, 
I merely mentionI _ 

Evolved it lately—It is a most 

Unmitigated—mis-statement. 
RupyarpD KIpuLina. 

The third worst liar in Europe threw five aces and retired 
from the unequal contest, remarking that his would be a 
straight soda with a small whisky init. The C.M.O. with the 
bilious expression, and the man with the purple past remained, 
the latter making a magnificent effort of four twos in three 
throws. The bilious one was left with the honour of footing 


the card. P 
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It had just struck five bells, and the conversation in our 
corner, which had been languishing for the last ten minutes, 
showed signs of dying a natural death, when the third worst 
liar in Europe lifted up his voice and spake. ‘‘ Splendide 
mendax.” Hetold us strange truths anent his past. His career, 
which had embraced two professions and four continents, had 
been as streaky as a good rasher of bacon. He discoursed 
of battle, murder, and sudden death, on the mysteries of love 
and marriage, all with a fine fluency which charmed the ear, 
and without once (mark you) repeating or contradicting him- 
self. The Purple Emperor remarked it was a wonderful thing 
what a man could go through and live, the C.M.O. adding 
a bilious corollary to the effect that he thought that wasn’t the 
most wonderful thing about it, observing casually he had heard 
a good story just before he came aboard from a friend of his 
who was still studying medicine. He told it, and was promptly 
capped and re-capped by the man of many continents, who was 
well under way in his third yarn, when a noise was heard and a 
flash of red cape seen through the sky-light. The fluent one 
paused awhile and mopped his brow, reminding us quite 
needlessly that we were nearing the line, but under his quiet 
exterior he was obviously torn with doubts. How long had she 
been there P What had been his last story P The latter problem 
he abandoned as hopeless after three minutes of passionate 
retrospection, and heaving himself up wearily, said ‘‘ Good- 
night,” and departed to thresh wearily across his narrow bed. 
The purple one feebly suggested a swindle for a parting drink 
to the C.M.O. This was done, the luck going against the 
former by a species of divine justice, and.we all went to bed. 

THE TEETOTALLER. 


TOLD IN THE DOG-WATCH. 


‘*'Well, yes, sir, I do see some funny things,” said the deck 
hand. ‘‘ You see, it’s like this. The passengers pays no atten- 
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tion to us, and goes on just as if we wasn’t there. Why, it’s 
only the other day that I sees Tootsie.” ‘ Who's Tootsie?” 
‘‘Why, in course, as we don’t know their right names, we 
has to give ’°em names of our own. Well, as I was a saying, I 
sees Tootsie and ‘the Lamb’ a-standing together for hours in a 
dark corner a-whispering to each other.” ‘‘ Nothing in that/” 
‘Well, I s’pose they was a-talking about the weather. 
Then I sees ‘Lardi Longsox’ a-prancing up and down the 
’ deck with a Horficer and a-looking up in his face as if she was 
a-hangin’ on every word. Bust me if a few hours arterwards 
she worn’t on the foks’le head with another bloke as close 
together as two peas in a pod and a-studyin’ nateral 
fennomener, as they calls it. The wery next day she was on 
with the Horficer agin, and went a-studyin’ fennomener with 
"im. Then there’s ‘the Widdy.’ Tork about bein’ ‘ horf with 
the old luv afore you are on with the new,’ why, there’s a 
bloomin’ percession on ’em, and it takes me all my time to 
keep on the ‘key-veev’ and spot the wery latest wictim. In course 
I can’t allus pipe ’em orf, cos you never know where you'll 
drop on to ’em next. Sometimes they anchors theirselves on 
the lifebelt chests, and it giv’ me a fair shock the fust time I 
cam acrost a couple a-leaning affeckshunate-like on one another, 
I suppose for mewtual support. I rather fancy one on ’em was 
the sorcy-looking one with fuzzy ’air, wot changes ’er bloke 
about every ’arf our. Sort o’ one down and t’other come on. 
Makes me fair sick, it dew. Thank ye, sir, I am rather dry. 
Here’s luck.” 


OUR LADIES’ LETTER. 
(By THE Real Lavy.) 
The Dove Cot, North Bank, 


St. John’s Wood. 
Darling Maudie, 


I must, positively must, write to let you know that 
only yesterday, quite by accident, I came across the exact shade 
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of Titian red to suit your hair. You know what a difficulty 
Madam has always had in really suiting you since you changed, 
though I always thought you were fully justified, as that piebald 
patch at the back, though certainly distingué, was very hard to 
dressupto. Still, Madam says it was easy compared to her present 
task. I enclose a pattern. You can get it at Libertine’s at 43d. 
a-yard, double width, and I really shouldn’t wonder if it brought 
Bertie up to the scratch at last. Very little has been doing in 
our set lately. I went out to dinner last night with such a dear 
man. I haven’t really known him long—only three days, but 
he’s different to all the rest! He ties his own dress ties. Just 
think! It’s been the dream of my /J:/e to go out to dinner with 
a man who did that. I think I shouldn’t mind if it were 
Lockhart’s. He wore the very sweetest thing in fancy vestings 
too—white crépe-de-chine, shot with red silk. When I told 
Tom (who always was a brute, as you know) and asked him to 
see if his tailor couldn’t make him one like that, he actually 
growled that he’d like to see it shot with something else. Men 
ave beasts, Maudie, don’t you think ? 

Well, darling, I must close for to-day, as He is coming to 


tea. 
Ever your own, 


ZELIE. 
P.S.—Whatever you do, don’t use that nasty Peach Bloom 
they talk so much about. It cracks horribly if you move the 
least bit. 


OYSTER SAUCE. 


No! I don’t want any dinner, thanks. 

Of course, I’m not sea-sick—just a trifle bilious. 

Nice place, Las Palmas. 

But sight-seeing is warm work. 

How did the innocent manage to get left at the Hotel with 
several ladies P | 

Did the ladies appreciate the ‘‘ Love in disguise” at Dinner ? 
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Or, is it better on the Forecastle Head P 

Is it true that one unfortunate man was so alarmed at the lady’s 
advances that he sought protection ? 

The Quaker’s Wedding is a nice game. 

But not to be compared to the Comic Robber in his great 
impersonation of ‘‘Othello” doing the Hat Trick. 

Why were the ladies so greatly disappointed at the absence of 
the usual ceremonies on crossing the line ? 

Winning pairs of gloves in the Drawing Room on Sunday 
afternoons bids fair to become a popular amusement. 

But it is quite untrue that the unkissed ones were disappointed. 

As much depends on the Kisser as the Kissee. 


And the best-looking men were absent from the Drawing Room 
on editorial duties. 


Wonder where you first see trees on the West Coast of Africa P 
Is it Curtis’s Orchard ? 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MaATRIMONIAL.—Wanted, one or more wives by a fine, dark 
young gentleman, with curly hair and engaging manners. He 
has hitherto given great satisfaction, and his list of accomplish- 
ments is very large. He would prefer a young lady of not more 
than 45, with fair hair and black eyes. She must be a good 
housekeeper and be rich and accomplished. Washing put out. 
One maid kept and a boy to clean boots and knives. No 
reasonable offer refused. Address, The Sub-Editor, at the 
Office of this paper. 

WaANTED.—Young lady as Private Secretary. Must be able 
to do Shorthand and Typewriting, and fill up Departmental 
Returns. Good looks not objected to. Address, enclosing 
photograph, which will not be returned, to P. Emmo, Office of 
this paper. 

WantTED.—At once, a young gentleman (smart) as 
Apprentice to the Dressmaking. Must be & good figure, also 
agreeable and taking ; pleasant manners most essential. Half 
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day every Wednesday. No followers allowed. None need 
apply with waists over 178 inches. Apply to ‘“ Singer Sewing 
Machine,” 2, Dove Lane, between 10 and 11 a.m. 

SIGNALLING. — Wanted lessons in signalling by the Hiffum 
Havems Code. Address, ‘‘ Despair,” Office of this paper. 

Wantep.—A husband. He should be dark, of commanding 
appearance (not less than 4-ft. 6-in. in height), and either in 
the Army or the Medical Service. Age between 16 and 60. A 
millionaire not objected to. Advertiser has a loving heart, is 
petite, and is considered handsome. Address, ‘‘ Let ’em all 
come,” Office of this paper. 

WANTED.—Young lady, of prepossessing appearance, to 
transplant hair into bald heads with the electric needle. Apply, 
in person, to Veteran, office of this paper. Come early to avoid 
the rush. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

INVENTOR.—Your suggestion that ships should be made of 
indiarubber, to avoid damage by collision and to make them 
unsinkable, is a good one, but we see a fatal objection. If so 
constructed they would be unable to cross the line, because if 
they attempted to do so they would rub it out, and where 
should we be then? Try again. 

SwEET VIOLET.—We dare not, much as we would like to. 
Besides, think of the consequences. 

EVERGREEN,— What do you take us for? This is a family 
paper. 

Bi-METALLIST. —Sorry we cannot use your essay, although 
we admit the study of the currency is a fascinating one. 
Personally, we cannot see too much of it. 

Bippy.—Yes, we wz/] meet you in the forecastle head at two 
bells to look at the Phosphorus, if we can give our newest girl 
the slip. We assume Billy is dining out. 

PETLET.—We are sorry we cannot advise you whether to 
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have black silk or nainsook for your new ones. Our Fashion 
Editress is out just now having a game of Bull with the Sub- 
Editor, and the office-boy is too young to have any knowledge 
of the subject. 

INNOCENT.—NOo, we are afraid it would not be the thing to 
wear your new pyjamas at dinner. We quite believe you would 
look ‘‘distingué” in them, but some old-fashioned people 
might object. 

DucKBILL.— Wants to know why the two Majors laughed so 
heartily at dinner on Friday, the 29th ult. We couldn’t tell 
you, Ducky ; perhaps they were disguised in——love. 

CoRNSTALK.—I kona, Baas. 

M.C.M.—We really cannot print your little verse. Go 
away, you naughty girl ; you ought to be spanked. 


CONCERNING ORCANIAN OYSTERS. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 


From the ’vantage-ground of recumbency in a deck-chair, 
one looks on at the little play, which is always the same in 
reality, though kaleidoscopic in effect ; and this is what one 
sees :— 

Here, a rotund veteran in weathered khaki is wiping his 
perspiring brow as he plays Bull-board (his special aversion), 
at the insistence of the ladies, with a yet more rotund Ship’s 
Officer in starched drill. There, a wearied parent—in airy 
attire and clerical collar—paces the deck ceaselessly with his 
charge, who, with the peculiar preference noticeable in her sex, 
will leave his atms for no other. In a corner, a fascinating 
widow—with a past and apparently many presents—is holding 
a court of her admirers and talking volubly in full-blown Irish. 
(Here heed the opportune warning of the immortal Dickens— 
‘¢Samivel, beware!”). Sewing industriously, a sweet study of 
advanced Australia sits on the hurricane deck, some male 
member of belated England at her feet. Doing nothing what- 
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ever, the average young man lolls about at full length in an 
aimless manner ; or, if stirred to a little energy, does his best 
to annoy somebody. And the average young woman? But the 
type does not exist, for the eternal feminine is peerless, and 
does not sink to averages—remember that, ye mere men all. 

It is observed that one or two Orcanians actually take life 
seriously, and peering through spectacled eyes towards that 
great future which is fraught with work for them (wherein they 
will assuredly make for themselves a name on the battlefield), 
spend the time in diligent study of ponderous tomes, and even 
come to mess with huge volumes—known as the Pocket 
Pharmacopceia—tucked under their arms. Here, too, is the 
Colonial—who, genial-hearted and hospitably-souled, hard- 
headed and hard-fisted, represents the pillars of Empire, and is 
no longer an unknown quantity to the slow-going Britisher, who 
has only recently ‘‘discovered” his brother over-seas. A special 
romance and mystery hangs about the Bushman. Heis a much 
sought-after man, despite his avowed aversion to the fair sex, 
which is so terrifying to him (we have it on his own authority) 
that he ‘‘shies” at her approach. It is not known where or 
how the Bushman spends his time—whether in solitary rumina- 
tion in the abysmal solitude of the smoking-room (but he is 
not discoverable from the sky-light), or whether he is keeping 
appointments with an unknown lady at the foc’sle head. 

No lazy Orcanian oyster, sleepily opening his valves at mid- 
day to bask in the sun, and thrust forth his molluscan head 
to take note of men and things, could fail to observe the ship’s 
staff, as good-tempered a set of sailors and gentlemen as ever 
sailed the sea’s highway. Geniality itself beams from their 
countenances (vide Mr. Chief); and Mr. Medico is willing and 
anxious to provide you with the most nauseous of the ship’s 
medicines absolutely free of charge. All take their cue of 
kindliness, of course, from the gallant Skipper, who is obdurate 
on one point only—that Father Neptune shall not board his 


boat. 
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One gallant soldier carries his gallantry to the point of 
blacking his face beyond recognition, purely to please the 
ladies. And another has a generous creed which leads him to 
sacrifice time to the greatest good of the greatest number, 
regardless of boredom to himself. His laugh wakes the morn- 
ing ; his song cheers the night; his jokes rouse the weariest ; 
and his perpetual good nature oils the hinges that might other- 
wise jar on this lengthy voyage. With ribbons and medals on 
his breast, and a cap of long service on his bushy curls, he is 
indeed a credit to the British Army—but, more still, he is the 
darling of the Orcana, and what, Mr. Editor, would you more 
than that P 


LENVOI. 
And now toclose_~ - Here ends our merry jest. 
The Oyster’s eaten - May it well digest. 


Published for and on behalf of the Editors, 
A. W. M. ATTHILL The Norfolk Regiment. 
G. E. CATHCART Civil Surgeon. 


H.S. OrcaNa. gra December, rgot. 
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APPENDIX _III. 


THE LOST CONVOY. 


On Monday evening, 24th February, 1902, a Convoy of 
empty wagons from Col. von Donop’s column at Wolmaransstad 
encamped on the Eastern bank of Yzer Spruit (Iron Stream), 
some fourteen miles distant from Klerksdorp. The convoy 
consisted of about 160 mule wagons and a few ox wagons, 
and was escorted by three Companies of the lst Battalion, 
Northumberland Fusiliers, the 13th, 14th, 15th, 101st Squadrons, 
and Paget’s Horse, of the Imperial Yeomanry, two 15-pounders, 
one pom-pom, and two Maxims, one attached to Paget’s Horse 
and the other to the Infantry. The whole was under the 
command of Lieut.-Colonel Anderson, I.Y. Paget’s Horse, 
numbering about 60 men, were sent into town on Monday 
evening to entrain early next morning. 

Nothing unusual transpired during the night. The picquets 
were placed as usual, and no precautions were neglected. 

The Convoy moved out of Camp at about 4.15 next morning 
in the usual order. Front and rear screens and flankers were 
all in their accustomed places. The front screen was composed 
of Yeomanry, and this part of the little Column had proceeded 
but a couple of miles from camp, when they were suddenly 
assailed by a tremendous fusillade from some bush in their 
front at close range. The fire did considerable damage, but it 
was returned instantly, and the guns and pom-pom, which 
were on the left front, also added their sonorous tores to the 
destructive concert. The morning was very dark and gloomy, 
it having rained nearly all night, and the clouds still hung 
heavy and lowering. Objects at a short distance could only be 
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seen very indistinctly. The fire from the Boers continued very 
heavy, and they must have been in considerable force; but the 
Yeomanry stuck to their posts and returned it with interest. 
A large force of Boers was then discerned advancing towards 
the left flank. They came on at first in somewhat close order, 
and the pom-pom was turned on upon the enemy, raining a 
hail of spiteful shells which could be seen bursting all along 
the advancing line. This checked the enemy, who retired, but 
goon returned to the attack and came charging along the flank 
and poured a heavy fire into the Boers, and many riderless 
horses were seen as a result of their efforts. At length, after 
several rushes, the main body of the Boers disappeared behind 
a fold of the ground, and it appeared as if the attack was 
abandoned, only a light fire being maintained. 

While this attack was in progress the Convoy was halted 
and the wagons were parked a little way off to the right. 
When the enemy’s fire diminished, the Convoy was got under 
way again and resumed its march towards Klerksdorp. 
Before they had properly strung out, the attack was renewed 
with greater vigour than ever, the principal efforts of the 
enemy being directed against the rear-guard. The rear screen 
of Yeomanry was successfully cut off by the Boers and taken 
prisoners. The rear was then held only by a slender line of the 
Fighting Fifth, but these were all old seasoned soldiers and 
they plied their weapons for all they were worth. The opposing 
force, however, outnumbered them many times. Unfortunately, 
their Maxim went wrong after the first few shots and had to be 
withdrawn out of action, and was afterwards safely brought 
into town. The soldiers, in skirmishing order, knelt down 
steadily and poured in a heavy destructive fire at the large 
force of mounted men which came down upon them. Men and 
horses tumbled over in all directions, but the Boers charged 
home through the ranks of the Infantry, firing from their 
horses and back again, until with more than half their number 
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down and ammunition run out, the remnant of the gallant 
Northumberlands were forced to surrender, but not, however, 
until they had inflicted heavy loss on their assailants. The 
guns stuck to their work until the last, the gunners letting 
drive their last rounds of case shot at close range, and as it 
was impossible to get the guns away, as the enemy were upon 
them, they fell into the hands of the Boers, the pom-pom 
sharing the same fate. 

Meanwhile, the Convoy had been travelling forward under 
a heavy fire from Boers on the left flank, which was returned 
by the Yeomanry who continued with the wagon. Mules were 
shot down and wagons hindered in their progress, the conse- 
quence being that they lengthened out and made it more 
difficult for the escort to protect them. About seven miles from 
Yzer Spruit the Jagt Spruit (Hunt Stream) crosses the road. 
Four wagons got through, but the fifth broke down in the 
drift, and a block ensued, making it impossible for any more 
to get across. There was another drift further up the stream 
on the left, but the Boers, who, of course, knew this, kept up a 
merciless fire from that side and prevented them going in that 
direction. 

There was nothing more to be done, and the Yeomanry 
were then compelled either to surrender or retire. Those who 
were still mounted chose the latter alternative, and crossing 
the Spruit in all sorts of difficult places, made the best pace 
they could, most of them having already exhausted their 
ammunition. Paget’s Horse Maxim, which had also jammed 
early in the fight, was saved by its crew and brought in, having 
first distributed the ammunition among the riflemen. Crossing 
the Spruit, it nearly fell into the hands of some Boers, where- 
upon the lock was taken out and thrown into a mud-hole. The 
retreat was continued to the line of block-houses which 
extends from Klerksdorp down the Schoonspruit to the 
Vaal River, the Boers following very closely, keeping up a 
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straggling fire. The men in the block-houses, unable to 
distinguish friend from foe, as many Boers were dressed in 
khaki and wore I. Y. puggaries, judged from the dropping fire 
which came in their direction that it was an attacking force, 
and opened fire on them. The Yeomanry then worked up to 
the Old Town Kopjes, but, seeing another force advancing 
towards them, whom they believed to be enemies, but were in 
reality Anglicised Boers enrolled in the National Scouts, 
crossed the Schoonspruit and came through the location into 
town, where they continued to arrive singly and in small 
parties during the early morning, to the number of just 
over 100. 

The heavy firing was heard very distinctly in town, and, in 
fact, most of the inhabitants were awakened by it. 

A small force of National Scouts under Andries Cronje went 
out to support the pressed Convoy, and came in touch with 
the enemy, but arrived too late to be of any assistance, the 
fighting having ceased, and those who escaped had already 
reached safety. 

A detachment of South African Constabulary, which left 
town at a very early hour that morning for Hartebeestefontein, 
had been delayed at the drift over the Jagt Spruit some six 
miles higher up than the drift in which the Convoy became 
blocked. A party was detached from this small column to the 
scene of the fighting, but also arrived too late to be of any 
assistance. 

The Boers, with their booty, retired back along the 
Wolmaransstad Road to the Rhenoster Spruit, where they 
encamped for the night. During the fight they had three 
ambulances picking up their dead and galloping with the 
bodies away from the fighting line. Two German doctors 
were with them. 

Our dead and wounded left on the field were robbed of all 
their valuables and their clothing, some being stripped entirely 
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naked, and most of those taken prisoners were served likewise. 
It is said, however, that Delarey, who was in command, did 
his best to stop the pillage, and even used his sjambok for that 
purpose. 

The Boers were fully 1,500 strong, Delarey being in chief 
command, though several other Commanders who frequent 
this part were also present. A number of armed Kaffirs are 
reported to have been in the Boer ranks. 

Drs. Watson and Laing, Civil Surgeons attached to the 
Yeomanry, who were present with the Convoy, immediately 
set to work to assist the wounded and worked most assiduously 
all through the day, assisted by willing orderlies among the 
unwounded. Dr. Laing was wounded during the fight, a bullet 
penetrating his thigh, but he remained at his work all through 
the day and night. 

Ambulances were sent from town to the scene of the fight, 
also a doctor, and the wounded were brought in as svon as 
possible, the wagons continuing to arrive all the afternoon, 
through the night, and next morning. A number of the killed 
were buried on the field, and some were brought in on 
Wednesday and buried in the Cemetery. 

The casualties were as follows :— 

Imperial Yeomanry.—Killed, Captain Hood (Central India 
Horse), Lieut. A. C. H. S. Wingrove, and 15 others; wounded, 
Lieut. N. Deakin (severely), Surgeon-Captain G. D. Laing 
(slightly), Captain M. R. C. Backhouse, and 46 others. 

1st Northumberland Fusiliers.—Killed, Captain F. R. Coates, 
Second-Lieut. H. G. Quin, and eight others ; wonnded, Second- 
Lieut. W. Gibson (severely), Major H. S. Enderby, and 55 
others. : 

gra S. Stafford Regt.—Killed, 18; wounded, four. 

grad S.W. Borderers.—Killed, Lieut. H. Harbord and two 
others; wounded, Captain J. M. G. Watt (severely) and four 
others, 
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R.F.A.—Wounded, one. 

Army Service Corps.—Wounded, two. 

B.S,.A. Police.—Wounded, two. 

Bechuanaland Rifles.—Killed, one ; wounded, three. 

4th Bedford M.I.—Killed, one. 

The prisoners were taken by the Boers across country to 
Kraaipan, between Mafeking and Vryburg, and there released. 

A week after the fight, Colonel Kekewich’s Column 
thoroughly searched the ground and found eight dead bodies, 
which were interred on the field of battle; two Kaffirs and 
three soldiers were found laid out in an old house. 

The Boer loss is an unknown quantity. Delarey informed 
his men that their total casualties were 37, but this appears an 
undue economising of the truth, and there is good reason to 
believe that their loss was at least equal to ours. 

A Boer prisoner states their killed and wounded as 
follows :— 


Liebenberg’s Commando... 2 killed 13 wounded 
Celliers’ a Suis 30" os 33 3 
Kemp’s ‘ ey Mey 13 “5 


17 killed 59 wounded. 

The attack that our men repulsed in the earlier part of the 
engagement was a premature one made by Kemp, as it was not 
until Celliers came up that they charged our men. 

Liebenberg is reported to have been upbraided as a coward 
by Delarey, and told that his men did nothing but plunder 
dead and wounded soldiers when put out of action by other 
Commandoes. 
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